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Hotes. 


RICHARD BARNFIELD, MARLOWE, AND 
SHAKESPEARE. 
(Concluded from p. 219.) 

Ir it were not for the circumstance that 
his name has been associated with that of 
Shakespeare, Barnfield and his work would 
almost have died out of memory, and only 
scholars who make a special study of Eliza- 
bethan literature would be aware that he 
ever had an existence ; and even to-day it 
is not a settled question as to whether or not 
the association of his name with that of the 
great dramatist is thoroughly warranted. In 
1599 there appeared a collection of poems by 
various writers, which the publisher, for 
purposes of trade, entitled ‘The Passionate 
Pilgrim’ and assigned wholly to Shakespeare. 
The writers of some of these poems have 
been identified; and with regard to two 
other pieces, an ode and a sonnet, it is sur- 
mised, and I think rightly, that the *y are from 
the pen of Barnfield. Hence the coupling 
of Shakespeare and Barnfield. The asso- 
ciation cannot but be flattering to Barn- 
field’s memory, for it has given him a dowry 
of immortality which his work, pleasing and 
clever as at times it is, could never otherwise 
have obtained for him. It remains for me to 


|speare by imitating him. 
| cannot fail to be of interest to scholars ; and 
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show that there is yet another reason why 
Barnfield’s name should be linked with Shake- 
speare’s, for I find he was a diligent student 
of ‘Venus and Adonis’ and * Lucrece,’ and 
actually copied and imitated the two poems 
as early as 1594, or within a month or two 
of the publication of * Lucrece, which was 
not passed through the Register’s Books until 


|9 May of the same year. As no earlier imita- 
| tion of Shakespeare's work has been found 


than that which I shall reveal in Barnfield, 
we may claim the latter to be the first of his 
contemporaries to voice the praise of Shake- 
The discovery 


as it serves to strengthen the association 
between Barnfield and Shakespeare, as well 
as to throw light on the influences at work 


the minor writings, the parallels 


deserve to be placed on gesunanees record. 

Barnfield not only imitated Shakespeare’s 
poems, but he alludes to them more than 
once in his work. In a piece entitled ‘A 
emembrance of some English Poets’ he thus 
praises them :— 
And Shakespeare thou, whose hony-flowing Vaine, 
(Pleasing the World) thy Praises doth obtaine, 
Whose Venus, and whose Lucrece (sweete and 

chaste) 

Thy name in fames immortal Booke have plac’t. 

Live ever you, at least in Fame live ever: 

Well may thy Bodye dye, but Fame dies never. 

Arber, p. 120. 
It is curious to note how fond Barnfield was 
of the phrasing and sentiment in the last 
two lines. They occur again, in almost the 
same form, in six other places in his work. 
In ‘The Affectionate Shepheard’ is this 
parallel :— 
But Fame and Vertue never shall decay ; 
For Fame is toombles, Vertue lives for aye, 
Arber, p. 1S. 

And these two lines are repeated word for word 
at the end of ‘The Complaint of Chastitie.’ 

Although there is ample evidence to prove 
that ‘Lucrece’ exerted a very powerful in- 
fluence over many portions of Barnfield’s 
work, it is nevertheless remarkable that 
very few expressions from ‘ Lucrece’ can be 
found in his poems. He avails himself freely 
of ideas and similes from ‘ Lucrece,’ but not 
unseldom he clothes them in words that are 
manifestly borrowed from the‘ Venus.’ Take 
‘The Complaint of Chastitie’ as a case in 
point. Its theme is that of ‘ Lucrece,’ and 
the speaker rails at Lust in exactly the same 
manner as Lucrece rails “ at Opportunity, at 
Time, at Tarquin, and uncheerful Night.” In 
‘Cassandra,’ too, the leading ideas of ‘ Lucrece’ 
are manifest at a glance ; and the description 
of Cassandra in her bed, and the poetical 
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conceit of Phebus gazing at her whilst she 
sleeps, and noting her beauties, recall at once 
the visit of Tarquin to Lucrece’s chamber 
and Shakespeare’s description of the bed and 
its tenant. In ‘The Complaint of Chastitie,’ 
published November, 1594, I have been unable 
to find a single verbal pari allel with ‘ Lucrece,’ 
except one which might be accidental, and 
which only repeats a saying that is common 
in writers of that time. But the poem, short 
as it is, is packed with expressions from the 
‘Venus.’ Here are a few : 
Monster of Art, Bastard of bad Desier, 
Ill-worshipt Idoll, false Imagerie, &c. 
*The Complaint.’ 

Fie, lifeless picture, cold and po poe stone, 
Well-painted idol, image dull and dead, 
Statue contenting but the eye alone. 

* Venus,’ stanza 36, Il. 211-3. 


Sly Bawd to Lust, Pandor to Infamie. . 
* The Complaint.’ 
When reason is the bawd to lust’s abuse. 
‘Vv Venus,’ stanza 132, 1. 792. 
Thou setst dissention twixt the man and wife. 
Complaint.’ 
And set dissension ’twixt the son and sire. 
*Venus,’ stanza 194, lL. 1160. 


Those times were pure from all impure complec- 
tion, &e. * The Complaint.’ 
To mingle beauty with infirmities, 
And pure perfection with impure defeature, &c. 
* Venus,’ stanza 123, Il. 735-6. 
In ‘Cassandra,’ however, we meet with 
expressions taken indifferently from the 
‘Venus’ and ‘ Lucrece,’ although those from 
the former preponderate, as they do through- 
out Barnfield’s work :— 
Yoaking his armes about her Ivory necke. 
‘Cassandra,’ Arber, p. 70. 
And on his neck her yoking arms she throws. 
‘Venus,’ stanza 99, 1. 592. 


Looke how a brightsome Planet in the skie, 
(Spangling the Welkin with a ; golden spot) 
Shootes suddenly from the beholders e ie, 
And leaves him looking there where she is not : 
Even so amazed Phwbus, &ce. 
* Cassandra,’ p. 71. 

Look, how a bright star shooteth from the sky, 
So glides he in the ni; ght from Venus’ eye. 

‘V enus,’ stanza 136, ll. 815-6. 


Then angry Phwbus mounts into the skie : 


* Cassandra,’ p. 71. 
And Titan, tired in the mid-day heat, 
With burning eye did. hotly overlook ‘them. 
* Venus,’ stanza 30, ll. 177-8. 


Whose deadly damp the worlds poor people kils. 
* Cassandra,’ p. 71. 
Look, how the world’s poor people are amaz’d, Xv. 


Here ended shee ; and then her teares began, 
That (Chorus-like) at every word downe 4 Be. 
‘Cassandra,’ p. 
With tears, which chorus- like her eyes did rain. 
* Venus,’ stanza 60, 1. 360. 
The ‘following show that ‘ Lucrece’ was 
also in Barnfield’s mind :— 
Now silent night drew on; when all things sleepe, 
Save theeves, and cares, Kc.  *¢ ‘assandra,’ p. 78. 
Sev leaden slumber with life’s strength doth fight ; 
And every one to rest themselves betake, 


| Save thieves and cares and troubled minds o 


wake. * Lucrece,’ stanza IS, ll. 124 


Heerewith awaking from her slumbring sleepe, 


| (For feare, and care, are enemies to rest.) 


* Cassandra,’ p. 72. 
This said, he sets his foot upon the light, 
(For light and lust are deadly enemies. ) 
* Lucrece,’ stanza 97, Il. 673-4. 
‘Cassandra’ was published in January, 1595. 
There are also distinct traces of the 
influence of the ‘ Venus’ in Barnfield’s first 
poem, ‘The Affectionate Shepheard,’ and in 
its continuation, ‘The Shepheards Content’ 
(November, 1594). The latter, too, sometimes 
reminds one of ‘ Lucrece.’ 
Wilt thou deceave the deep- earth-delving ny | 
*The Aff. Shep..,’ . 13. 
And sometime where earth- delving conies ‘Bath 
* Venus,’ stanza 115, 1. 687. 


Humility in misery is reliev’d, 
But Pride in neede of no man is regarded. 
*The Aff. Shep.,’ 17. 
For misery is trodden on by many, 
And being low never re liev’d by any. 
* Venus,’ stanza LIS, Il. 707-8. 


Which is intitled Beauty in the best. ; 
Aff. Shep.,’ p. 16. 
But beauty, in that white intituled, &c. 
Lucrece,’ stanza 9, 1. 57. 


The wealthie Merchant that doth crosse the Seas, 
To Denmark, Poland, Spaine, and Barbarie, 
For all his ritches, lives not still at ease 
Sometimes he feares ship-spoyling &e. 
* The Shepheards Content,’ p. 27. 
Pain pays the income of each precious thing ; 
Huge rocks, high winds, strong pirates, shelves 
“and Si unds, 
The merchant fears, ere rich at home he lands. 
* Lucrece,’ stanza 48, IL. 334-6. 
The foregoing parallels plainly show that 
Barnfield was an ardent admirer of Shake 
speare, and it is but right that they should 
be put on record, to enable scholars to arrive 
at a true estimate of Barnfield’s work and 
the influences that assisted to produce it. 
I may add that, previous to the information 
contained in this paper, the first reference to 
‘Venus and Adonis’ was supposed to be con- 
tained in the following line — a poem by 


* Venus,’ stanza 155, 
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Southwell, believed to be written in 1594, 
published 1595 :— 
Still finest wits are ’stilling Venus’ rose. 
No evidence, save what is supposed to be 
contained in the line, has been brought for 
ward to warrant the assumption that South 
well was referring to Shakespeare's poem ; 
but, in the case of Barnfield, we can point | 
not only to manifest imitations of Shake. 
ware, but also to fixed dates, which prove | 
that | Barnfield borrowed his materials pre- | 
vious to November, 1594. | 
| 


CHARLES CRAWFORD. 
53, Hampden Road, Hornsey. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
WORKS OF CHARLES DIBDIN. 
(Continued from p. 199.) 


1778. Poor Vulean, a Burletta, in Two Acts, as 
at the Theatre-Royal, in Covent-Garden. 
sondon: Printed for G. No. 46, Fleet- 
Street, and W. Nicoll, No. 51, St. Paul’s Chureh- 
[Price one shilling.] Svo, 
pp. iv, 48, of which ii, iv, 46, 47, and 48 are blank. 
Written and composed by Dibdin. Produced 
t February, 1778. 

Other editions :— 

Poor Vulcan. A Burletta, (In Two Acts) as re- 
vived at the Theatre Royal, Covent -Garden, on 
Monday, Feb. 8, 1813. London: Printed by E. 
Macleish, 2, Bow-street, Covent-Garden, ISI3. Svo, 
2S pp. 

Poor Vulcan, a Burletta, in Two Acts, as per- 
formed at the Theatre - Royal, ok 
London: Printed and Published by J. Barker, 
Dramatic Repository, Great Russell - Street, 
Covent-Garden. ats One Shilling and Sixpence. } 
Svo, 40 pp.; n.d. (but 1813, or later). 

1778. The Searkase, Songs &c. in Poor Vulcan! 

A Comic Opera. now Performing with Universal 
Applause at the Theatre Royal Covent Garden 
Composed by Charles Dibdin Enter’d at Stationer’s 
Hall according to Act of ag gg Price 6s. 
London Printed and Sold by J. Johnston No. 97 
Drury Lane and W. Randall Successor to the late 
Mr. Walsh in Catherine Street in the Strand. 
Oblong folio, pp. ii, 44, of which ii, 1, and 44 are 
blank. 
G. Hogarth’s list of pieces includes “ Dear 
Maudlin, Covent Garden, 1778.” There is no 
other evidence that such a piece was pro- 
duced, and I think he blundered over the 
title of a song in ‘ Poor Vulcan !’ 

1778. The Gipsies. A Comick Opera, in two 
acts. As it is performed at the Theatre-Royal in 
the Haymarket. London, printed by T. Sherlock, 
T. Cadell, in the Strand. mpccLxxvut. 8vo, 
iv, 30 pp., of which ii and iii are blank. 

Written by Dibdin, musie by Dr. Arnold. 
Produced 3 August, 1778. 

1778. Rose and Colin, a Comic Opera, in one act. 

As it is performed at the Theatre- _ al in Covent 


Garden. London, Printed for G. Kearsly, No. 46, 8 


Fleet-Street. Svo, 28 pp., of which 
2 and 4 are blank. 

The * Advertisement” is signed by C. Dibdin, 
who wrote both words and music. Produced 
18 September, 1778. 

1778. Annette and Lubin: a comic opera, in one 
act. As it is performed at The Theatre-Royal in 
Covent Garden. London: Printed for G. Kearsly, 
No. 46, F leet Street. M.pCC.LXXVIIL Svo, 24 pp., 
of which 2 and 4 are blank. 

‘ 


| Same “ Advertisement” as ‘Rose and Colin.’ 
{Words and musie by Dibdin. Produced 
2 October, 1778. 

1778. The Wives Revenged ; a Comic Opera, in 
one act. As it is performed at the Theatre-Royal 
in Covent-Garden. London: Printed for G. Kearsly, 
No. 46, Fleet- Street. M.pCC.LXXVIIL. Svo, 36 pp., 
of which 2 and 4 are blank. 

Same “Advertisement” as ‘ Rose and Colin.’ 
Produced 18 September, 1778. 

These were three of six short pieces which 
Dibdin gave Harris on returning to C ovent 
Garden. The others (‘The Graces,’ ‘The 
Saloon, and ‘The False Dervise’) were not 
used, but two were afterwards produced at 
the Royal Cireus. ‘The False Dervise’ was 
not either performed or printed. The MS. 
is in the British Museum. As regards the 
three above described, I find no evidence that 
the music was published, except that Dibdin 
in his ‘ Professional Life’ (1809 edition) gives 
the airs of ‘Curtis was Old Hodge’s Wife’ 
and ‘ Master Jenkins Smoked his Pipe,’ both 
from ‘The Wives Revenged.’ 

Separate sheet song :— 

Old Sly Hodge. Sung by Mr. Bailey in the 
Wifes [sic] Reveng’d. Printed for and Sold by 
Robt. Ross. 

1779. The Songs, Chorusses, &c. in The Touch- 
stone, or, Harlequin Traveller. An Operatical 
Pantomime. As it is performed at the Theatre- 
Royal in Covent-Garden. The Third Edition. 
London: Printed for G. Kearsly, near Serjeants 
Inn, Fleet-Street, 1779. [Price Six Pence.] 8vo, 
pp. iv, 16, of which ii, iv, and 16 are blank. 

“ Advertisement” signed C. Dibdin. I have 
seen no other edition. Words and music 
were by Dibdin. Produced 4 January, 1779. 

1779. The Overture, Songs, Duettos, Chorusses, 
Dances, Comic-Tunes, &e. in the New Speaking 
Pantomime called The Touchstone, as it is per- 
forming with the Greatest Applause at the Theatre 
Royal in Covent Garden; Composed by Charles 
Dibdin. Pr. 6s. This Publication is particularly 
well adapted as well for Scholars as all other Per- 
formers on the Harpsichord, the Comic’ Tunes being 
remarkably calculated for Beginners, some of the 
— rs for such as perform tolerably well, and the 

est for Proficients; and it is presumed for 
Numbe vr and Variety no Book of this Size ever con- 
tain’d so much, there being in all between Thirty 
and Forty Movements. London: — Printed for 

and A. Thompson, No. 75 St. Paul’s Church 
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Yard. Oblong \ oe ii, 46 pp., of which ii, 1, 17, 
and 23 are blank 

778 (*). The Goddess of the Chace, a favourite 
Hunting Song, Sung at the Theatre, Composed by 
Mr. Dibdin. Price 6/. London: Printed for 8. A. 
& P. Thompson No. 75 St. Pauls Church Yard. 
Folio, 3 pp. 
This is the only trace of Dibdin’s work for a 
revived pantomime at Covent Garden, the 
title of which I have not traced. 

1779. Tarry here with me and Love. Sung by 
Mrs. Kennedy in the Comedy of Errors. Composed 
by Mr. Dibdin. 8., A., P. I. 1 p. folio. 

For Covent Garden, same season as the pre- 
ceding. 

1779. The Chelsea Pensioner: a oy Opera. 

In two acts. As it is Performed at the Theatre- 
Royal, Covent-Garden. London: Printed for G. 
Kearsly, near Serjeant’s-Inn, Fleet-street. 1779. 
Entered at Stationer’s Hall. Svo, pp. iv, 40 (ii and 
22 blank). 
Produced 6 May, 1779. Written and com- 
posed by Dibdin. The music as a whole was 
not, I think, published. The overture and 
six other items appeared in ‘The Monthly 
Lyrist,’ &e. (1781), 

Separate sheet song :— 

John and Jean. Sung by Mr. Wilson. In the 
Chelsea Pensioner. 2 pp. folio; n.d. No publisher's 
imprint. 

1779. Summer Amusement or An Adventure at 
Margate a Comic Opera as performed at the 
Theatre Royal in the Haymarket, The music by 

ir. Arne, Giordani, Dibdin, and Dr. Arnold, for 
the Voice, Harpsichord, or Violin Price 5s. 
London: Printed for 8S. A. & P. Thompson No. 
75 St. Paul’s Church Yard. Oblong folio, 41 pp. ; 
n.d. 

The only piece by Dibdin is the song (from 
‘The Seraglio’) “ Blow high, blow low,” which 
is adapted to other words. 

1779. Plymouth in an Uproar; a musical farce, 

As it is performed at the Theatre-Royal in Covent- 
Garden. The Music composed by Mr. Dibdin. 
London: Printed for G. Kearsley, No. 47, Fleet 
Street. MDPCCLXXIX. Svo, pp. vi, 42, of which ii, 
iv, and 42 are blank. Price (on half title) One 
Shilling. 
Produced 21 October, 1779. This piece, 
written by a seaman named Nevitt (‘ Biog. 
Dram.’ says Neville), was revised and 
supplied with lyrics and music by Dibdin. 
Except the overture and one air (in ‘ The 
Monthly Lyrist’) the music seems not to 
have been published. The second and fourth 
editions are also dated 1779; the latter is 
abbreviated to 36 pp. 

1779. The Mirror; or, Harlequin Every-Where. 
A Pantomimical Burletta. In Three Parts. As it 
performed at the Theatre- Royal in Covent 

Garden. London: Printed for G. Kearsly, No. 46, 
Fleet -street. M.DCC.LXNIX. Svo, ii, 40 pp., last 
blank. 


In my copy there is a frontispiece, engraved 


by Bonnor, painted by Cipriani and Richards ; 


but this may have been taken from a con 
temporary magazine. Produced 30 November, 
1779. * Written and composed by Dibdin. 

1779. The Overture Comic Songs &c. in the Panto 
mime entertainment of the Mirror or Harlequin 
Everywhere, Performed at the Theatre Royal in 
Covent Garden with Universal Ap vp! ilause, in which 
are included the celebrated Comic Songs of Punch, 
The music composed by Charles Dibdin. London 
Printed for Ab: Portal, opposite the new church, 
Strand. Price 6s. Oblong folio, ii, 34 pp., of which 
ii, 1, 28, and 34 are blank ; n.d. 

1780. The Shepherdess of the Alps: a Comi 

Opera, in Three Acts. As it is_ performed at 
the Theatre - Royal in Covent-Garden. London: 
Printed for G. Kearsly, No. 46, Fleet - street. 
M.DCC.LXXX. Svo, ii, S6 pp. 
Written and composed by Dibdin ; produced 
18 January, 1780. I have found no evidence 
that the music as a whole was published. 
Two of the songs were afterwards used in 
the Musical Tour Entertainment (v.v.). 

1780. *Pasquin’s Budget. 

Under this general title Dibdin projected a 
series of puppet-plays at the Haymarket, in 
the style of ‘The Comic Mirror’ (1775), ¢.». 
The first, entitled ‘ Reasonable Animals,’ was 
promptly damned, and so the matter ended. 

‘Pandora, which had been prepared, was 
afterwards produced at the Royal Circus. 
Songs from both pieces were used in the 
Musical Tour Entertainment. Hogarth-places 
the production of ‘ Reasonable Animals’ in 
1780, and the ‘ Biog. Dram.’ states it was 
printed (8vo) in 1782, while Genest gives 
1780 as the date of both performance and 
publication. I have not ascertained the pre- 
cise date or seen a contemporary publication 
of the words or music. 

1780. Songs, Duetts, Trios, &c. In the Islanders, 

a Comic Opera, in Three Acts. As it is performed 
at the Theatre-Royal in Covent-Garden. London: 
Printed for G. Kearsly, in Fleet-Street. M. pee. LXXX. 
Svo, pp. iv, 28 (ii and 2S blank). Price, on half-title, 
sixpence, 
The second edition and “a new edition” (both 
dated 1780) differ slightly from the first 
edition. Written and composed by Dibdin ; 
produced 25 November, 1780. Genest says 
there was no publication of the dialogue, and 
I conclude that the music as a whole was not 
engraved, because the overture and thirteen 
vocal pieces are in ‘ The Monthly Lyrist.’ 

Separate sheet songs :—- 

Poor Orra tink of Yanko dear a Favourite Song 
sung by Mrs Kennedy in the Islanders, Composed 
by Mr Dibdin. Price 6/. London Printed for 
. A. & P. Thompson No 75 St Paul’s Church Yard. 


3 pp. folio; n.d. 
A later issue from same plates. Price Is. 
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London: Printed by G. Walker, 106, Great 
Portland Street. 2 pp. fo. (the arrangements 
for German flute and guitar being omitted). 
Watermark date 1806. 

When Yanko Dear a_ Favourite Song Sung by 
Mrs Kennedy in the Islanders Composed by Mr. 


Dibdin. Price 6/. London: Printed for S. A. & P. | 


Thompson No 75 St Pauls Church Yard. 3 pp. 
folio: n.d. 

1780. *Harlequin Freemason. 

A pantomime written (but not wholly in- 
vented) and composed by Dibdin ; produced 
at Covent Garden, 29 December, 1780. I have 
seen no publication of the libretto or the 
songs, although one or other of these un- 
doubtedly existed. As the overture and four 
other pieces are in ‘The Monthly Lyrist,’ I 
infer that no vocal score appeared. 

1781. *True Blue; or, The Press Gang. 

Hogarth attributes an interlude so named to 
Dibdin, and gives variously as the scene of 
its production the Haymarket and Covent 
Garden. I think he has blundered over a 
revival of Carey’s ‘Nancy,’ but am not sure. 

1781 (2). An entire New Musical Work (to be 

Published in Six Numbers) called The Monthly 
Lyrist, or Family Concert ; to consist of Overtures, 
Songs, Catches, Glees, and other Favorite Pieces of 
Music, performed at the Theatre-Royal Covent- 
Garden, in such new Operas, Pantomimes, &c. as 
are composed by Mr. Dibdin. Price to those who 
subscribe for the Six Numbers 12s. To Non-Sub 
scribers 26a Number. London. Printed & sold by 
S. A. & P. Thompson, No. 75, St. Pauls Church 
Yard; where Subscribers are requested to send 
their Orders. Oblong folio; n.d. 
I have seen only four parts, and think no 
more were issued, as these contain all the 
pieces in the reissue entitled ‘The Lyrist.’ 
The parts contain respectively fourteen, 
twelve, twelve, and twelve pages of music, 
and two outer pages blank, besides a title- 
leaf. Each title is initialled “C.D.” The 
twenty-nine items are derived as follows: 
from ‘The Islanders,’ fourteen ; ‘ Harlequin 
Freemason,’ five ; ‘Chelsea Pensioner,’ seven ; 
‘Plymouth in an Uproar, two; additional 
song for ‘ The Quaker,’ one. 

1781 (or probably later). The Lyrist or Family 
Concert, containing the Overtures, Favourite songs, 
&c. in the Operas of the Islanders, Plymouth in an 
Uproar, Chelsea Pensioner, & Harlequin Free- 
mason, as they are performed at the Theatre Royal 
at Covent Garden ; Composed by Mr. Dibdin. Vol. I 
Price 7/6. London Printed for 8S. A. & P. Thomp- 
son, No. 75 St. Pauls Church Yard. Oblong folio, 
n.d., pp. ii, 52 ii, 1, 39, and 52 blank); also at end a 
four-page list of publications. 

Contains the same matter as ‘The Monthly 
Lyrist,’ and chiefly from the same plates, but 
rearranged to bring all the items from the 


same piece together. From double page- | 


| numbers and other indications I conclude 
that this is the later issue; and I do not think 
| there was a second volume. 
| I78l. The Marriage Act: a farce. In two acts. 
As it is performed at the Theatre Royal in Covent- 
Garden. London: Printed for G. Kearsley, No. 46, 
Fleet-Street. M LXXXI. Svo, price One Shil- 
ling” on half-title ; pp. iv, 40 (ii blank). 
This was Dibdin’s ‘The Islanders,’ cut down 
| by himself. Produced 17 September, 1781. 
| 781. *Jupiter and Alemena. 
| Dryden’s ‘Amphytrion’ converted into an 
opera (or burletta), with lyrics and music 
by Dibdin ; produced at Covent Garden, 
27 October, 1781. The songs were printed 
|(‘ Biog. Dram.’), but [ have not seen a copy, 
| or the music, 

| 1782. *None so blind as those who wont see. 

A musical farce written by Dibdin and com- 
/posed by Arnold; produced at the Hay- 
market, 3 July, 1782. Probably not printed 

E. Rimpauttr 

| Morningside, Sudworth Road, New Brighton. 
| (T'o be continued.) 


Tur Errects or A Curse.—I do not 
know whether there has ever been chro- 
nicled in ‘N. & Q. a strange and pathetic 
incident which we are told occurred some 
years ago among the European community 
in Netherlands India; but, as 1 think the 
case is worth a record, I send you the 
following short note about it. In the Gids 
for June, 1890—a_ periodical well known 
to be the leading one in Holland, and to 
be edited by a group of learned men—is a 
signed article treating at some length of 
marriage between those who are related by 
blood. The writer points out, among other 
things, that if we compare any given number 
of marriages between first cousins with a like 
number of marriages between persons who 
were not related, we must make some allow- 
ance, in the case of first cousins, for the 
mischief often done by well-meaning friends, 
who, so soon as a young lady is engaged to 
her cousin, keep her well supplied with 
stories of sickly children and the like, the 
supposed result of such alliances ; and, to 
illustrate the evil consequences for a bride 
which such disquieting tales may have, the 
writer goes on to say :— 

** Ofticials who have come home to Holland from 
Netherlands India will readily call to mind an inci- 
dent, as tragic as it was remarkable, where, the 
husband being healthy and of a sound constitution, 
and his wife also thoroughly healthy in every 
respect, the latter nevertheless brought into the 
world three blind children one after another, 
an old blind native woman having previously 
threatened the lady with a misfortune of that 
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kind because she had in a somewhat off-hand 
manner refused the old woman a solicited alms. 
The fear lest this threat should turn out true had 
in this instance caused it to be fulfilled.” 

It is possible that among your readers there 
may be some one who can throw some 
further light on that case, in any event a 
very striking one. H. G. K. 


Survivine Orricer or THE Guarp.— 
The following cutting, taken from the 7'a4/et, 
with reference to the sole survivor amongst the 
otticers of Napoleon’s historic “ Old Guard,” 
may be worth preserving in the pages of 
N. Q. — 

“The sole surviving officer of the Old Guard of 
the First Napoleon is said to be living at Warsaw 
in poverty. He is a Pole named Markiewicz, and is 
now 107 years old. He receives a small pension 
from the Russian Government, but it is contended 
that as he has the Military Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, he is entitled to an allowance from the 
Third Republic. Markiewicz was decorated for 
distinguished conduct on the battlefield eighty- 
eight years since, when he was only a lad of nine- 
teen. The de« ree 18 dated pe | Nov ember, 1413. 
Markiewicz is thus not only the sole survivor of the 
otlicers of the Old Guard, but he is doyen, or senior 
member, of the Legion of Honour. He has, how- 
ever, been enabled to live in three centuries, and 
according to all accounts is still alert, in spite of 
age and poverty.” 

Freperick T. Hipcame. 


“ Roor-BaTsE”=Rep Coat.—Owing to the 
introduction of khaki, the word above, 
familiar to us in the last Boer war, has 
been displaced by rovi-nek. Batje, however, 
deserves a note on account of its obscure 
origin. It is, of course, the diminutive of 
A.-S. pad (in ‘ Beowulf’), O.S. péda (in the 
* Heliand’), and of Gothic pdéida. Cf. country 
Frisian /aittsje, coat. There being no genuine 
Gothic word beginning with p, this word 
may be Slavonic (Schade). 

“When oF THE LoRD.BELOVED.” 
(See ante, p. 179.)—This “glorious hymn,” as 
N.S. S. justly calls it, is not to be found in 
any of the hymn-books in common use in 
England, but is No. 437 in the ‘Church 
Hymnary ’ (Frowde), which is much used in 
Scotland. W. S. 


“THe Scorrish Anacreon.” —In ‘The 
Student’s English Literature’ ( Murray), p.115, 
this sentence occurs :- 

**The work of Sir Alexander Scott (15252-15842), 
*the Scottish Anacreon,’ consisting of love-songs, 
satires, and madrigals, belongs to a much earlier 
period.” 

In the index of the work also the poet is 
named Sir Alexander Scott. There must 


graphers have discovered so little regarding 
him that they are glad of anything helpful 
towards a distinctive designation. Even 
“old Seott,” in the sonnet addressed to 
Robert Hudson by Montgomerie, is found 
to have biographical value. But there seems 
to be no evidence that the poet was “ baron 
or squire or knight of the shire.” The scholar 
ship and care of ‘The Stucdent’s English 
Literature’ (just issued in its new form) are 
so manifest on every page that a compara- 
tively small point such as this quickly arrests 
the reader’s attention. Tuomas Bayne, 


An Ancient Cuatr.—Dr. Johnson, the 
eminent antiquary, has discovered a chair 
in the village church, Stanford Bishop, Here- 
fordshire, which is believed to be the oldest 
example of British carpentry in existence. 
It is composed of oak, and is said to date 
from the year 500. Some authorities claim 
it to have been the one used by Augustine at 
a synod held in the vicinity about 590-5. 

AnsLEY IRVINE. 

24, Rutland Avenue, Liverpool. 


Rems Rerics or THE Past.—The Daily 
Telegraph of the 20th of September mentions 
that one of the most precious possessions of 
the Reims library is an evangelistary in the 
Slav language. This work is in two volumes, 
the first dating back to the eleventh century, 
and the second to the end of the fourteenth. 
It has only been the property of the Reims 
library since the Revolution, having previously 
belonged to the cathedral, to which Cardinal 
de Lorraine had presented it. The first volume 
is written in the Cyrillian character, the 
second in the Glagolitic. According to the 
legend, it was on this book that the kings of 
France took the oath at their coronation 
ceremony. The library also possesses a manu- 
script dating from the year 1049, describing 
the marriage of Henry I. of France with Anne 
of Russia, which was celebrated at Reims. 


ALN. Q. 


Darius and Dantet.—In a note in the 
‘Speaker's Commentary’ on Daniel vi. 16 we 
are told that to the king’s words as given in 
our version from the Hebrew “the LXX. 
makes the curious addition tpwi Oappe ” 
(.e., “be of good comfort until the morning ”). 
It is well known that in very early times 
Theodotion’s translation of Daniel was sub- 
stituted for that of the Septuagint, and is 
the one (or rather the basis of the one) in 
most of our printed Greek Bibles. The 
above words therefore do not appear in 
these, and their existence in the LXX. 


be a misapprehension here. Scott's bio- 


version of Daniel, which was recovered about 
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130 years ago, is an instance of those inaccu- 
racies which presumably caused its rejection 
in favour of Theodotion’s version. 

W. T. Lyyy. 

Blackheath. 

Last or AN Otp Crry Custom.—One of 
the most ancient of City customs was partici- 
pated in, probably for the last time, on 
St. Matthew’s Day, when the Lord Mayor, 


accompanied by the Lady Mayoress, the | 


Sheriffs, and a number of aldermen, with | 
the Town Clerk, attended Christ’s Hospital, | 
after service at the church in Newgate Street, 
where he was presented with the list of 
governors of the royal hospitals, together 
with sundry dockets. These his lordship 
inspected, and then formally handed them 
over to the Town Clerk, to be placed amongst | 
the records of the Corporation. A. N. Q. 


THE SKIPPLE-MEASURE OR Suort BusHet | 
or New ENGLAND.—-A note under the head- 
ing of ‘American Words’ (ante, p. 183) is an 
example of communications to ‘N. & Q.’| 
being useful far beyond their apparent 
scope. The use of the term skipple as a/ 
three-peck measure in the farming districts | 
of New England is of interest, and _ will 
doubtless be so to others as well as to me, 
from the example it offers of the tenacity of 
life which old measures possess, even far 
from the land of their origin and amid the 
competition of the legal measures of the 
country to which they have migrated. F. M. 
is right in connecting the word with Scheel, 
but this is the German form, while the 
immediate derivation is from the Dutch 
schepel (pronounced skaple, with a guttural 
k), which is the modern representative of the 
Anglo-Saxon sceppe, whence a skip, a large 
basket. 

The schepel is the old bushel measure of 
Amsterdam, carried to New Amsterdam, 
afterwards New York, by the Dutch emi- 
grants of the seventeenth century. It may 
be short measure as compared to the U.S. 
corn bushel or to the imperial bushel, but | 
it is an honest Amsterdam measure, which 
arose in exactly the same way as our old 
corn bushel, still the lawful U.S. standard of 
apacity, and as many similar measures, 
ancient and modern. Our bushel was 
originally the measure containing a quantity 
of wheat equal to the weight of a cubic foot 
of water at ordinary temperature, 62°3 lb., and 


therefore, on the pound-pint system, contain- 
ing the same number of pints of wheat. | 
Similarly the schepel was the measure con- 
taining a quantity of wheat equal to the 
weight of an Amsterdam cubic foot of water, | 


ior a little over six gallons, against the old 


that is, 494 English lb. and therefore 
49°4 pints. For the Amsterdam foot being 
equal to 11°146 English inches, its cube was 
1,375 cubic inches, against the 1,728 cubic 
inches of the English cubic foot, or nearly 
four-fifths ; and each of these cubic foot 
measures being increased for corn on the 
pound-pint system, the schepel was 493 pints, 


English corn bushel, equal to 62) imperial 
pints, still used in the United States, or 
against the imperial bushel of 64 pints. 

This New England skipple is the survivor 
of a widespread family of measures. It is 
approximately the same as one of the Nor- 
mandy bushels, not the old French 4ozsseau, 
but the 4orsseau de Abbaye de Jumiéyes, 
the standard of which, preserved at Rouen, 
I found, by such measurement as was permis- 
sible, to be approximately of the capacity of 
six English corn gallons. 

I have reason to believe that not only the 


| schepel, but also the above-mentioned Auster- 


dam foot, is still used in the Dutch parts of 


| New England, and I shall be glad if F. M. or 


any other correspondents in that part of the 
United States will make 7 on this 
point, and on the survival of other Dutch 


| weights or measures. I would specially ask 


for inquiry as to the possible survival of the 
velt, & measure common to France and the 
Netherlands, equal to two U.S. or old 
English wine gallons, and apparently stil! 
extant at Mauritius, the Cape, and Ceylon. 
Epwarp NICHOLSON. 
1, Huskisson Street, Liverpool. 


Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Str Smiru.—This worthy was 
born in Exeter towards the end of the six- 
teenth century. Any particulars of this 
doughty Devonian will be valuable. 

A READER. 

Suropsurre any one tell me 
what ground there is, if any, for saying that 
some old Shropshire families drop their 4’s, 
and rather —t so themselves on doing so? 

B. W. Ranpotrn, D.D. 

Theological College, Ely. 


Wonuam.—lI have a letter from a Louise de 
Ruvignes dated “ Wonham, 13th December, 
1790,” addressed to her uncle Col. F. G. de 
Ruvigny, R.E. (afterwards fifth Marquis de 
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Ruvigny), then travelling in Switzerland. 
In it the writer says that she hears from her 
brother that he will be in London before the 
end of the year, and asks him to execute 
some commissions for her. I cannot, how 
ever, find the place named in any gazetteer. 
Can any one tell me where itis? I wish to 
consult the parish registers. Ruvieny. 
Galway Cottage, Chertsey. 


“ Who Is THE MADMAN,” &c.--What “ noto 
rious political scribbler” about 1816 asked, 
“Who is the madman who believes in the 
doctrine of Divine right?) Who is the madman 
that asserts it?” M. B. 


*‘Kinmont adventure re 
corded in the ballad occurred in 1596 (Scott, 
‘Border Minstrelsy’). Has it been noticed 
that the breaking of Carlisle Gaol seems to 
have been he reditary in this branch of the 
Armstrong family! On 21 May, 1606, Sir 
W. Selby and Sir W. Lawson wrote to the 
Earl of Dunbar :— 

** Six English Grahams and William Armstrong, 
son of John Armstrong of Kinmont gn wogg Kin- 
mouth one of the condemned men who broke 
Carlisle Castle, have been carried into Scotland.”— 
Tenth Report Hist. MSS. Com., App. IV., 255. 
There are other references to this escape in 
other papers in the same collection (Lord 
Muncaster’s). Q. V 


Liste BowLes.—Can any one put | 
me into communication with the living re- 
presentative of William Lisle Bowles, the | 
sonneteer ? L. 


TrRacepy sy Worpswortu.— 
Action is momentary, 
The motion of a muscle this way or that ; 
Suffering is long, obscure and intinite. 
Hazlitt says these lines occur in an un- 
published tragedy of Wordsworth, written | 
when he was young. May [ ask if it has 
been published since, and, if so, be told the 
title and publisher ? 
Tuomas MAaTHewson. 
Lerwick. 


“A BUMPER OF Goop Liquor,” &c.—Author 
wanted of the following. 
seventeenth-century dramatists :— 

A bumper of good liquor 

Will end a contest quicker 

Than justice, judge, or vicar, &e. 
Loput 


REFERENCE IN ‘ NoRTHANGER AB BEY.’ —Jane | “ 
Northanger Abbey,’ says, “ The | 


Austen, in ‘ 


}and Page, p. 144). 


, | genet ral use, and describes a 
[ think, one of the : 


advantages of natural folly in a beautiful | 


girl have been already set forth by the 
capital pen of sister author.’ 


to what book she power 7 fancied it 
was ‘Evelina, but it cannot be. I do not 
know Fanny Burney’s other novels, or Miss 
Edgeworth’s. CELEBS. 


GrammMar.—Would you kindly 
answer me the following questions? In gram- 
mar what is the difference between a “ gerun- 
dive infinitive” and a “strengthened gerun- 
dive infinitive”? Also, What is the difference 
between a gerundive and a participle ¢ 

Harry C. J. Coorer. 

[You should look at Nesfield or some recognized 

authority on English grammar. } 


SiGNaTtureE.—Can any one 
tell me the date of an old silversmith whose 
signature was S. O. with a sort of trefoil over 
it? The date-letter (London) is an old 
English capital, which may be a K or an R. 
It is on a silver tankard. R. H. Burp. 


Tuomas Bacon, elder brother of Lord 
Keeper Sir Nic holas Bacon, is said to have 
been located at Northaw, co. Hertford, to 
have married a Jane Brown, and died 
without issue. Is any more known of him? 
1 strongly suspect him to be the Thomas 
Bacon, Salter, who was M.P. for the City of 
London in the Parliament of 1547-52. James 
Bacon, a younger brother of the Lord 
Keeper, Alderman of Aldersgate from 1567 
until his death in 1573, and Sheriff in 1568-9, 
was a member of the Salters’ Company. A 
|“Thomas Bacon, esq.”—probably the same 
a was party to a conveyance of 
wemises in Shoreditch, St.  Botolph’s, 
premises i &e., in 1567 (vide ‘Calendar of 
London and Middlesex en by Hardy 
D. 


Lanaurpoc. — About what period was the 
daisy chosen as the badge of Languedoc ? 
Are there any legends connected with it? 
In what books could I find information on 
the subject ! MEGAN. 


word as that in 
“vorker” as a 
tice.” It would seem correct to say that 
“tice” is practically unknown to our genera- 
tion of cricketers, and it might meet the 
requirements of present-day definition, and 
harmonize with the history of the de re A 
ment of bowling methods, if one classed : 
tice” as a lob, or, to be more precise, an 
underhand yorker. It is customary to speak 
of a batsman who is “out” to a certain type 
of ball as being “ yorked.” Was it ever said 


“VYorKER” = “ Tice.” 
tionary’ treats the latter 


Is it known | of a player on his dismissal that the bowler 
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“ticed him beautifully”! “Tice” is derived 
from entice. May we derive “ yorker” from 
york-pitch inclination of fifty degrees! 
For the literary use of the word “ yorker” 
one has only to turn to Mr. E. B. V. Chris 
tian’s ‘Ode on a Yorker’ (* At the Sign of the 
Wicket’). Arruur MAYALL. 


Wowerus’s ‘Suapow.’—Where can see a | 


copy of Wowerus’s ‘Shadow’! 
vne tell me what is the idea of the poem, and 
low it is worked out? It is mentioned by 
Dr. Johnson in his life of Browne. 
Tuomas AULD. 

“Le pauvre did Maria 
Edgeworth (* Life and Letters,’ p. 81) pick up 
the speech attributed to St. Theresa !—“* Le 


pauvre Diable! comme je le plains! II ne} 


peut rien aimer. Ah! quil doit étre mal- 
heureux!” One would hardly expect to 
find a sympathizer in such a quarter. 
Bb. D. Moseuey. 
UNINTENTIONAL VERSIFICATION.—Sir Oliver 
Martext, in ‘As You Like It,’ IIT. iii., says, 
** Ne’er a fantastical knave of them all shall 
flout me out of my calling.” This is in one 
of the prose scenes of the play, and it is cer- 
tainly meant for prose, but is it not distinctly 
metrical? Let me write it as verse :— 
Ne’er a fantastical knave of them all 
Shall flout me out of my calling. 
Is not this exactly the metre and rhythm of 
the lines in the Jacobite song :— 
Over the water and over the lea, 
And over the water to Charlie ? 
In ‘Old Mortality,’ chap. xiv., Cuddie Head- 
rigg, who assuredly, like Monsieur Jourdain, 
talked prose all his life, says on a certain 
vecasion: “And mony a weary grace they 
said, and mony a psalm they sang.” Write 
this also as verse, and it is distinct metre :— 
And mony a weary grace they said, 
And mony a psalm they sang. 
See also the passage in Dickens’s ‘ Cricket on 
the Hearth,’ near the beginning: “It’s a 
dark night, sang the kettle,” down to ‘ but 


or will | 


he’s coming, coming, coming.” But is not 

this last intentionally metrical, although it is 

printed as prose? See ‘N. & Q.. 2™ 5S. vi. 

121, 173, 220. JONATHAN Poucurer. 
Ropley, Hampshire. 


Recinatp Hever, 1764.—In a book list 
sent me, No. 12 is: “Horse Matches: an 
Historical List of those run and of the Plates 
and Prizes run for in Great Britain and 
lreland, by Reginald Heber (vol. xiii. only), | 
2s. 1764.” Who and what was this Reginald | 
Heber ? Tuomas J. JEAKEs. 


Devit-Worsuiprers AND Waite CaTTLe.— 
In an interesting report of an interview with 
the chief of the Devil-worshippers, published 
in the Standard of 30 August, I find it noted 
among many valuable details that in the 
valley of Sheikh Adi, near Mardin, in Asiatic 
Turkey, the residence of the high priest of 
Satan is within a stone’s throw of the “Sanc- 
tuary of the White Cow,” where a couple of 
watchmen keep guard over the “sacred kine 
dedicated to the sun.” What type of animal 
are these white kine? How is the stock 
replenished ? R. Hepcer WALLACE. 


First AMERICAN THEATRICAL COMPANY IN 
ENGLAND.—In 8" 8. iii. 95 is a note concern- 
ing the first English theatrical company to 
appear in America. When did the first 
American company—not merely a leading 
American actor or actress—visit England ? 

Atrrep F, Rossrys. 

Biytue.—Can any reader give me in- 
formation about a painter of this name? He 
was of the Dutch School, time about 1790, of 
English extraction, hence the English name. 
Where are any of his works exhibited, and 
what place does he hold in the history of 
art? F. A. STRAKER. 


Opecisk.”—We get the word obelisk from 
its use by Herodotus to describe certain 
gigantic Egyptian monoliths. The word for 
his Greek readers was associated with the 
shape of a javelin with which game was 
pierced, and with that of the spit on which 
it was roasted. But what was the name by 
which Egyptians themselves called these 
unique wonders! I beg some Egyptologist 
to tell me through ‘ N. & Q., in the hope that 
the native name will be as expressive as the 
term adopted by the Greeks, which must be 
immortal the world over. 

James Burier. 

Madison, Wis. 


Gap-wuie Service.—Can any of your 
readers inform me of places where gad- 
whip services have been held, and also the 
origin of this custom? I have been con- 
siderably interested in reading an account of 
the gad-whip manorial service which was 
for many years rendered at Caistor Church, 
Lincolnshire. An estate in the parish of 
Broughton was held subject to the perform- 
ance, on Palm Sunday in every year, of the 
ceremony of cracking a whip, which was 
regularly performed in the following manner. 
The whip was taken every Palm Sunday by 
a man from Broughton to the church at 
Caistor, and he, while the minister was read- 
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ing the first lesson, cracked it three times in 
the church porch, then folded it neatly up, 
and retired to a seat. At the commencement 


of the second lesson he approached the 
minister, and kneeling opposite to him 
waved the whip thrice over his head. It 


had a leathern purse tied at the end of it, 
which ought to have contained thirty 
pieces of silver, said to represent the “ price 
of blood.” Four pieces of wych-elm, of 
different lengths, were atlixed to the stock, 
denoting the different Gospels of the Evan- 
gelists. The three cracks were typical of 
St. Peter’s denial, and the waving of it over 
the minister’s head an intended homage to 
the Trinity. The whip was not an ordinary 
one, but of rude workmanship, and made in 
a peculiar manner for the occasion. The 
handle was ash, bound round with white 
leather to within 8} in. of the butt, and the 
whip, which tapered off somewhat obtusely 
at the lower end, was 5ft. Sin. long. The 
lash was of white leather, probably cow- 
hide, and was 7 ft. 9 in. long, the upper part 
for 30 in. not being braided. R 

[See I* S. iv. 406; 2)" S. xi. 246; 
388; 5S. 506) 


S. vii. 354, 


Beylics. 
AN ANCIENT IDYL. 
S. vi. 105.) 

Ir was not only a doubt, but also an absolute 
mistake on the part of a contributor, J. H. J 
who imagined that an ancestor of his own 
might have been the author instead of merely 
the inaccurate transcriber of the manuscript 
ballad found on the fly-leaves of ‘A Diary 
Astronomical and Astrological for the Year 
of our Lord 1680. We are always glad to 
recover any of these old ballads, many of 
which we have disinterred and brought back 
into the world that had forgotten them, 
some of great historical value—as no one has 
better done justice to than dear generous 
‘N. & Q.’ under its present Editor. Even 
now, when we are busy with what remains 
to be done to the otherwise completed nine 
volumes of ‘The Roxburghe Ballads,’ by con- 
structing the requisite * Alphabetical Index 
of Historical Names and Events, there is 
much that it were well to give for the benefit 
of posterity, the thankless Mumbo - Jumbo, 
which Tennyson distrusted, and with reason 
(‘In Memoriam,’ |xxvii.) : 

What hope is here for modern rhyme 
To him who turns a musing eye 
On songs and deeds, and lives, that lie 


Foreshortened in the track of time? 
The real author of the genuine ballad of 


| Lovers’ 


| sixteen four-line stanzas was named Tobias 


Bowne ; his initials T. B. are attached to it 
on the three extant black-letter broadsides, 
one of them being in the British Museum, 
“ Printed for J. Wright, J. Clark, W. Thacke- 
ray, and T. Passinger, ecérca 1680-86, *‘ With 
Allowance.’” Its title is ‘The Two F Faithful 
Lovers ; or, A Merry Song in Praise of Betty,’ 
with a motto-argument, such as was popul: ur 
advertisement in those day 3i— 

Young men and maids, I do intend 

To sing @ song that’s new y pene 

And if you please to have it out, 

*T will please your fancies without doubt. 

The tune to which it was sung took its 

name from the first line of a naval ditty 
entitled ‘The Constant Maiden’s Resolution ; 
or, The Damsel’s Love for a Seaman’: “An 
amorous damsel of Bristol city” (see ‘ Rox- 
burghe Ballads,’ vol. vii. p. 539). In the 
same series, vol. vi. pp. 159, 160, part xvi. 
in a ‘Group of One Hundred True - Love 
Ballads, is reprinted the ‘Praise of Betty’; 
also another ballad by the same author and 
to the same tune, with a winning title, ‘The 
Fair Lady of the West, and The Fortunate 


Farmer's Son.’ 
The transcriber of ‘The Two Faithful 
into his diary was as careless and 
inaccurate with his pen as were the “rude 
mechanicals, that work for bread upon 
Athenian stalls,” with their “speaking all 
their part at once, cues and all.” He runs 
on or breaks his metre with effrontery. And 
he totally omits one stanza after “Sweet 
Betty, be thou kind and loving”; also ‘The 
Maid’s Answer,’ three stanzas; and finally 
‘The Man’s Answer, three more stanzas. 
Here they are, restored to view :— 
* (rant but to me thy Love and Favour, 
Both day and night I hard will labour ; 
If that | have but health, my honey, 
Thou shalt not want for Meat nor Money.” 


THE MAID'S ANSWER, 
* Young men have such a way in wooing 
To vow and swear they ’l still be loving ; 
Yet in one year there is smali regarding, 
Which makes some Maids repent their bargain. 
Yet if I thought your love was constant, 
Which you pretend now at this instant, 
Methinks, I cannot well deny thee, 
Because with words you satistie me. 
For what you said I do commend you, 
And in this cause I will befriend you ; 
Ask but the good-will of my Father, 
And you and I will joyn together.’ 


THE MAN'S ANSWER. 
* Oh! now thy words it doth revive me, 
For [ did fear thou would’st deny me: 
While life doth last I ‘le ne’er forsake thee, 
Since for my wife I mean to take thee. 
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There is never a Maid in London City 

In my conceit is like my /e/ty, 

She is so handsome in her favour 

I think myself a-blest to have her.” 

So to conclude, I wish each Lover 

To prove so constant to each other, 

As those two did of whom I’me speaking: 

There need not be so much heart-bres aking. 

(i.c., Tobias Bowne). 
J. WoopraLt Essworrtu. 
The Priory, Ashford, Kent. 


Cartwricut viii. 185).—In answer to 
the query by L. J. C., Lean give the follow- 
ing pedigree, which may assist him. Thomas 
Cartwright bought Hall o’ Lee, in the parish 
of Chureh Lawton, Cheshire, from the Legh 
family of Adlington, and it was in his posses- 
sion 12 Dee., 1659. His son John Cartwright, 
of Hall o’ Lee, had a son John Cartwright, 
of Hall o’ Lee, who married, 2 Sept., 1686, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Collins Wobuck, 
alderman of Shrewsbury, and died 6 March, 
1718, aged fifty-nine. He was succeeded 
by his only son, the Rev. John Cart- 
wright, M.A., vicar of Middlewich (presented 

3 July, 1719) and rector of St. Mary’s in 
Chester (presented 1 April, 1724). The Rev. 
John Cartwright (will dated 14 Nov., 1729, 
and proved 8 July, 1731), who was chaplain 
to Theophilus, Earl of Huntingdon, had by 
his wife Grace, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
Thomas Welles, M.A., vicar of Sandbach, an 
only son, Thomas Cartwright, of Sandbach, 
attorney, who succeeded to Hall o’ Lee. He 
married Elizabeth Knowles (died 3 Dee., 1824, 
aged ninety-three ; buried at Sandbach), of 
Budworth and Crowley, Cheshire, and by her 
had one son, John Cartwright, of Hall o' Lee 
(bapt. Sandbach, 29 July, 1757 ; died 4 Aug., 
1817, unmarried ; buried at Sandbach), and 
several daughters, the eldest of whom, Eliza- 
beth Cartwright, married William Hilditch, 
of Wheelock, on 17 Sept., 1775, at Sandbach, 
and died 24 Aug., 1780, aged twenty-four. 
Her eldest son, Thomas Hilditch, left a sole 
heiress, Mary, wife of the Rev. Thomas 
Hodges, 5 A., whose grandson, Mr. Thomas 
Clayton roler, B.A., J.P., lives at Hockerley 
House, near themed The above informa- 
tion is chie tly derived from Mr. Toler’s notes 
on the family, which he kindly lent me some 
time ago. The Cartwright property and 
deeds descended to his mother. There are 
also references to several members of the 
family in Earwaker’s * History of Sandbach.’ 

Aveyn 

Park Corner, Blundellsands, near Liverpool. 


L. J. C. will find several references to this 
family in the ‘ History of the Ancient Parish 


of Sandbach,’ pub lished asloatie by my late 
friend John Parsons Earwaker, M.A., F.S.A , 
in 1890. A John Cartwright was baptized at 
Sandbach on 29 July, 1759; he was son of 
Thomas Cartwright, gentleman, of Sandbach, 
who was son of the Rev. John Cartwright, 
vicar of Middlewich. This clergyman had 
three other children, all daughters. He was 
also rector of St. Mary’ s, Chester, from 1724 
to 1731. There were Cartwrights baptized 
at the chapelry of Goostrey in Sandbach 
parish in 1687. It might also be worth while 
to consult Mr. Earwaker’s ‘ East Cheshire’ 
and ‘ History of St. Mary’s, Chester.’ 

T. Cann Hugues, M.A. 


Lancaster. 


Merwin (9 8. viii. 103, 234).— By a curious 
mishap [ did not see until four weeks after 
date the 7'tmes of Monday, 26 August, other- 
wise | should have added to my note at the 
last reference that Sir George Birdwood con- 
tributed a long and interesting letter on the 
subject of Merlin to the 7imes of that day. 
Doubtless Mr. Marston has seen this letter, 
which confirms my doubts as to the existence 
of such an edition as that mentioned in the 
original inquiry. W. Roperts. 

47, Lansdowne Gardens, 8. W. 

“IN og DAYS WHEN WE WENT GIPSYING” 
(9S. 211).—The first parody quoted 
is by J. 'Planehd, and is given in ‘Jeux 
d’Esprit,’ pine ted and edited by H. 8. Leigh 
Chatto & Windus), 1879. Planche’s words 
are slightly different from those given by the 
Rev. J. Epsworru. 

J. H. 


Portrarr or Lorp (9 S. viii. 
204).—Will the gentleman who wrote to me 
from the United Service Club about Lord 
Raglan’s portrait, and whose letter has been 
unfortunately lost, accept my hearty thanks 
for his kindness ? TUcKWELL. 


“Went” (9 S. viii, 40, 214).—Four cross 
roads in this parish (Aldenham) were called 
“the Four Want Ways,” and they retain the 
name, though one road was closed in 1803, a 
footpath remaining to justify it. I have 
imagined that “want” was an error for 
wont accustomed, ALDENHAM. 


Tue (9 S. viii. G1, 126, 
187, 245).— Mr. Kare puts aside rather 
cavalierly my reference to the remark of 
the little judge in ‘ Pickwick’ as irrelevant. 
I think, however, that it applies perfectly to 
the statement that “a soldier had recognized 
a German mass in Swabia as being in the 
main the tune of the ‘ Marseillaise.’” What 
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“the soldier said” is clearly inadmissible as 
evidence. Indeed, the statement is tooabsurd 
to be considered seriously for a moment. It 
is, however, a fair example of the kind of 
evidence which is too often adopted in such 
cases as this. 

Mr. Buinpdoes not appear torealize the need | 
of adducing real documentary evidence, as | 
said in my former note, and not the opinions 
of, perhaps, prejudiced or careless writers, in 
support of his contention. When such evi- | 
dence is produced it will no doubt be duly 
appreciated. As yet this has not been done. 
I do not think that any serious living musician | 
believes a word of the farrago of stuff that | 
has been printed in derogation of Rouget | 
de I'Isle’s d 
song. I shall 
contrary. 


This is printed on pp. 21-38 of vol. viii. of the 
Transactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Antiquarian Society (Manchester, 1891). It 
contains an account of the old pew of the Mid- 
dletons of Leighton Hall, which passed with 
the Hall. The pew is covered with shields, 
and is dated 1614. Mr. Roper was mainly 
instrumental in asserting the right of the 
Gillow family to this pew as owners of 
Leighton Hall. The details are shown in his 
paper entitled ‘On the Value of Archeology 
in Legal Matters ’(7'ransactions of the Lanca 
shire and Cheshire Historical Society, New 
Series, x. 57-70). 

I think ([ write now from memory) that 
there is a seat in Wythburn Church, on the 


aim to the authorship of the great | borders of Thirlmere, which is vested in Sir 
be surprised to hear the | John James Harwood, as lord of the manor 
JuLIAN Marsuate. | of Wythburn by virtue of the ownership of 

| Dale Head Hall by the Manchester Corpora- 


Quorations (9 viii. 203). —2. Colley | tion. There was a seat in Bow Church, 


Cibber’s poem ‘The Blind Boy,’ commencing | 
| lerton, which formerly belonged to Mr. Mark 


O say what is that thing called light ! 
includes the lines 


Let not what I cannot have 
My peace of mind destroy. 


W. H. CumMings. 
Erasmus (‘ Adag.’ 989, ed. 1606) gives the 


saying, “Lupus pilum mutat non mentem Radian 
(aliter, “L. p. non ingenium mutat”), as | 


originally Greek, 6 AvKos tiv tpixa ov Ty | 
yropnv dAXdrre, without author’s name. The | “tached to Hayes’ farm is pointed out, which was 
variant ‘* Vulpes p. m. n. mores” (bid. 995) is | 
attributed by Suetonius (* Vespas.’ 16) to an | 


vld peasant, a disappointed suitor to that 
emperor, Cuas. P. Pury. 
Watford. 


Hurp'’s * History or Revictons’ (8 8. 
vi. 107, 296, 377; viii. 79).—Some further 
light is thrown upon the date of the original 
publication of this book, and other details 
concerning it are given, in an.article su/ 
nomine appearing in the Vew Church Maga- 
zine for September. CuarLes HicHam. 


Fox FAMILY or (9 viii. 165).— 
In addition to the references cited in the 


‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ much | 


Devon, attached to the ownership of Hil- 


Cann, now of Nymph Spreyton. : 
T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 


The illustrated article ‘ Birthplace of Sir 


| Walter Raleigh,’ in the Penny Magazine for 


7 February, 1835, No. 183, vol. iv. pp. 52-3, 
“In East Budleigh church the oaken pew still 


occupied by the Raleigh family. The exterier of it 
is embellished with ancient carved work, among 
which are the arms of Wymond Raleigh, grand- 
father of Sir Walter, quartering those of Jane his 
wife, daughter of Sir Thomas Grenville, Knt. On 
an adjoining panel is the date ‘1534.’ The parish 
register, which is stillin a good state of preserva- 
tion, commences only in 1555, three years after that 
of the birth of Sir Walter.” 
Tuomas J. JEAKES. 

Partripce Lore (9 viii. 202).—In con- 
nevion with this I might mention that two 
years ago a young swallow flew into my 
bedroom ia Devon, and on my telling my 
hostess she remarked “it was unlucky,” with- 
out specifying the exact manner in which 
I might expect misfortune. Being cynically 
indifferent to all kinds of superstition 


information can be gathered by consulting | (although a Devonshire man), I attached no 
the numerous references that are given in| importance to it then, and to-day, in review- 
Musgrave’s ‘Obituary’ (Harleian Society's | ing the past two years, | certainly entertain 
Publications, 1900), which record a cen-|no harsh memories of that poor young 
tenarian, viz., “ Mary Fox, Bristol, 1761, «¢,| swallow (indeed, my conscience is easy when 
lol.” H. J. B. I reflect how [ tenderly stroked the bird 
— ” before giving it its liberty). I have had some 

PEWs ANNEXED TO Houses (9 8. vii. 388,| provoking experiences, which to the super- 
517 5 vill. 89, 191).—Mr. Appy may like to be | stitious and less philosophical might have 


referred vo a very interesting paper by Mr.| appeared misfortunes and due to the 
W. O. Roper, F.S.A., on ‘Warton Church. | swallow’s visit ; on the other hand, I have 
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had pleasing episodes, which I might as 
reasonably place to its credit. 
W. Curzon Yeo. 


Richmond, Surrey. 


“Burt anp Last” (9% S. vii. 128, 254, 331, 
411; viii. 54).—If‘N. & Q.’ is not avowedly 
a comic journal, it has occasional flashes 
of humour that are very amusing. Several 
instances are afforded in the wild guesses at 
the meaning of public-house signs. It is 
evident from the letters of Mr. Hotpen Mac- 
MicuAkt, at the second and last references, 
that the sign of the “Bull and Last” is 
formed from the union of two single signs, 
viz., “The Bull” and “The Last,” both of 
which existed separately, though that of the 
“Mouth” is rare. When a landlord removed 
from one house bearing a sign to another 
one—and formerly all places of business bore 
a sign—he carried his old sign with him. 
Thus in this distric *t we read :— 

““Whereas Anthony Wilton, who lived at the 
Green Cross public-house near the new Turnpike 
on New Cross Hill, has been removed for two years 
past to the new boarded house, now the sign of 
the Green Cross and Kross Keys [sic], on the same 
hill.” — Weekly Journal, 22 November, 1718. 

* Benjamin Ingram, Mercer, Is removed from the 
George, unto the next House, at the sign of the 
Naked Boy and George in Ludgate-Street ; where 
he continues selling all Sorts of Mercery ¢ Goods 
reasonable prices.” —Daily Post, 26 January, 1723. 

The first example is from Hotten. This is | 
a more plausible explanation of the “ Queen’s 
Head and Artichoke” (9 8S. vii. 331) than 
the one offered, and cm 4ins many curious 
mixtures, like the “ Bear and Key” at Whit 
stable. There is only one point to be settled, 
and that is, What authority had George 
Stee ‘vens, “the Puck of commentators,” for his 

* Bullogne Gate”! * The title-page of an old 
play” is too vague. Has any one else ever 
seen “ Bullogne Gate” on a title-page? Till 
[ receive further evidence L shall doubt its 
existence. AYEAHR. 

New Cross, E. 


SHAKESPEARIAN (9 S. viii. 161).— 
In the Shakespeare Society’s papers, 184, 
vol. i p. 111, there is a shori pf on, Robert 
Bigsbs, LL.D., on the signature of John 
Shakespeare and William Shakespeare's 
papers. In the course of the note the 
author states that he was acquainted with 
Col. Gardiner, of Thurgarton Priory, 
Nottinghamshire, who was descended from 
Lady Barnard. This officer stated that 
“he had frequently been applied to, by literary 
men of eminence connected with the Shake *speare 
inquiries, for information as to his possession of 
any MSS., or other remains of Shakespeare ; but 
that his reply had uniformly been, that his family 


papers were so coufusedly mixed up with the 
documents relating to his estates and other 
miscellaneous writings, that he had never been able 
to make an entire and satisfactory search Such 
inquiry, however, I have reason to believe, was 
never effected. He died, and his ancient family 
seat fell into the hands of strangers. His personal 
etlects were sold by auction in the neig rhbourhood, 
and I should conceive that the bulk of his papers 
went into the hands of his executors, although it 
is not unlikely that, as he left no family represen- 
tatives, and the estate passed to mortgagees, the old 
and useless muniments might be given up, with 
little examination, to the party possessing the 
Priory where they were deposited.” 

I do not possess a set of the Shakespeare 
Suciety’s publications, so [ cannot say if this 
matter has been looked into. Information 
on a subject of such profound interest would 
be acceptable. W. E. WILson. 

Hawick. 


Brsnor’s Ornaments (9 viii. 206).— 
From the examination of a large number of 
the portraits of Anglican bishops since the 
Reformation, I do not think that any have 
worn the pectoral cross, official ring, or 
purple cassock, except within the last forty 
years. Up to 1850 I cannot find that any 
bishop of the Church of England deviated at 
all from the recognized episcopal dress as 
ry fen to-day by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and indeed the majority of the Anglican 
bishops. For one hundred and fifty years, 
say from 1700 till 1850, the only change I can 
find is in the wig and the white bands, though 
these last are still worn by a few bishops. 
None of the archbishops’ portraits at Lam- 
beth depicts them as wearing any of these 
ornaments. If such had been the recognized 
dress of the Anglican bishops, one ‘would 
have surely found Archbishop Warham 
(1503-1532) thus habited; but such is not 
the case, though Holbein represents him with 
a richly jewelled mitre and crosier beside 
him. None of the other archbishops, however, 
has these ornaments, not even Laud, who is 
habited in the simple black-and-whitecostume 
of the rest of the bishops. Nor, again, do I 
find these’ornaments in the portraits of the 
old High Church bishops, such as Ken and 
the other Nonjurors. 

Bishop Seabury, of the American Church, 
is said to have worn a black velvet mitre, 
but no other ornaments, as far as one can 
judge by his portrait. I think it is safe to 
say that certainly from the year 1533, when 
Cranmer was consecrated at Westminster, 
up till 1850 no Anglican bishop used these 
“ornaments,” or indeed any others which can 
be described under such a term. I do not 
think a mitre was worn by any Anglican 
bishop, with the possible exception of Seabury, 
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between those years either, nor, indeed, was a 
pastoral staff or crosier carried by any bishop 
whose portrait is extant. The late Bishop of 
Lincoln is the first Anglican bishop I have 
been able to find whose portrait shows him 
habited in a cope and bearing his pastoral 
staff as well, though portraits of bishops in 
copes are not uncommon. 
Freperick T. Hiecame. 

I think the antiquary quoted by Mr. 
BASKERVILLE is right as regards the pectoral 
cross. Its use is a product of the Anglo- 
Catholic revival. Indeed, it is not very 
ancient elsewhere, as it is first mentioned 
as an episcopal ornament by Innocent ITI. 
(1198). The first Church of England bishop 
who wore one was, I think, Bishop Chris- 
topher Wordsworth, of Lincoln. No doubt 
Bishop Creighton wore (occasionally) a mitre 
and He So do some other Anglican pre- 
lates; but neither mitre, stole, alb, girdle, 
maniple, chasuble, dalmatic, nor tunicle was 
ever worn by bishop or priest in the Church 
of England from the days of Elizabeth until 
their sporadic appearance within the last 
sixty years. Copes were worn at coronations. 
The cope, however, is neither episcopal nor 
priestly. Any choirman, any choirboy, may 
wear one, as I have before pointed out in 
‘N. & Q” Ido not believe that there is 
any portrait extant of a Church of England 
prelate, between Elizabeth and Victoria, 
wearing any other dress than the usual 
episcopal ha vit, rochet, chemise, scarf, bands, 
and perhaps academical hood. wig may 
be added until, and including, Archbishop 
John Bird Sumner. Nor do I believe that 
any prelate wore more than that usual epis- 
copal habit from the Elizabethan settlement 
until the Victorian revival. But if portrait 
exist or use be proved, I shall be happy to 
hear it. Georce ANGus. 

St. Andrews, N.B. ; 

Rev. F. Bartow, or Burton (9 §S. viii. 
144).—-As the parish of Burton, Pembroke- 
shire, is in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Laurenny, which was the property of the 
Barlow family, it is not unlikely that the 
author W. B. H. is anxious to locate was a 
scion of this house ; but an examination of the 
register would settle the question. 

Epwarp Law. 


The first edition of the peerage by the 
above was issued 1772-3, the second in 1775. 
In the first he has acted up to his resolution 
“to disclose the weakness of the head when 
encircled by the diadem,” for in vol. i. 
pp. 23-9 is given an account of the intrigue 

t the Duke of Cumberland with Lady 


0 


Grosvenor, with copies of fourteen letter 
which passed between them. As a work of 
reference its standard is low when compared 
with Collins. Brydges’s ‘ Peer: 
age’ is more of an anecdotical character, in- 
troducing sidelights which give information 
respecting the peers that does not add credit 
to them, and has caused the work to be called 
the scandalous chronicle. Sir Egerton, being 
engaged with other literary work, put the 
latter portion (Ireland) into the hands of 
another writer. At the end of Mr. Barlow's 
peerage is a list of subscribers which men- 
tions two Barlows of Bristol and Stowmarket, 
who may be connexions of the above named, 
but I cannot find any definite information 
respecting him. Joun RADCLIFFE. 


Jounson, SHerirr oF LONDON, 1617 
(9 S. vii. 228, 313, 413).—Referring to my 
reply at the second of the above references, 
[ may state that, in order (if possible) to set 


‘at rest all doubts in this matter, I have 


since examined Harl. MS. (Brit. Mus.) 390, 
fo. 136—being the original from which the 
letter to the Rev. Joseph Mead, of Chr. 
Coll., Camb., dated “ won oll Octob. 6 1626,” 
as contained in ‘The Court and Times of 
Charles L.,’ and quoted by me, was printed— 
and find as follows :— 

“The Bishop of Ely died on thursday betweene 
4 & 5a clock in the morning. Alderman Cockin 
also is dead, & Alderman Johnson dyed on munday 
suddainly, having eaten grapes at Bow, as he was 
stepping into his Coach.” 
The Monday referred to was 2 October. But 
to obtain corroboration of this date of John- 
son’s death, as well as to ascertain his place 
or places of residence, his lands, &c., I sought 
all found in P.R.O., London, his Ing. p.m. 
Of this [ carefully examined both the some- 
what defaced original enrolled in Chancery 
(2 Car. L, part iii., No. 155) and_the more 
wrfect transcript in Court of Wards and 
eaten (2 & 3 Car. L, Bundle 44, No. 73), 
and with most satisfactory results, showing 
that “ Robert Johnson Cit. & Ald. of London,” 
died on that date, and that Martha, then 
wife of Timothy Middleton, was his sole 
daughter and heir, and was of the age of 
twenty-six years “and more” at the time of 
her father’s death ; that he resided in a “ great 
messuage,” formed of two houses, one of 
which was called “the White Legg,” in 
“West Cheape al’s Cheapside in parish of 
S' Mary at Bowe in City of Cn” and 
also in a “Capital Messuage in Fouremill 
Street in parish of Bromely al’s Brome- 
ley S‘ Leonard, co. Middlesex,” of both of 
which, together with various other lands, 
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tenements, &c. (named), in the parishes of 
“the Blessed Mary al’s St Leonard at Brom- 
ley ” and at Stepney in same county, he was 
seized ; that there was a post-nuptial settle- 
ment, relating to the Johnson property, on 
the said Martha and “'Timothie Middelton, 
Esq., second son of Sir Thomas Middelton, 
knight and alderman of London,” dated 
22 July, 1615, as well as another settlement 
of same date between the parties, relating to 
the Middleton property (entered on Close 
Roll, 13 Jac. L, part xii., No. 10), in which 
our Alderman Johnson is described as 
“Citizen & grocer of London,” thus settling 
the question as to whether “grocer” or 
(according to Orridge’s ‘Citizens of London 
and their Rulers’) “goldsmith,” and men- 
tioning (¢nter alia) 2,000/. as given by him in 
part of the marriage portion of his said 
daughter. 

It is therefore clear that St. Mary-le-Bow 


in City of London is the parish referred to in | 


the Administration Act, P.C.C., of 17 Octo- 
ber, 1626, and that in which Alderman 
Johnson resided, as well as at Bromley 
St. Leonards (near Bow), while Stratford-le- 
Bow is the place meant by the letter of 
6 October, 1626. I need hardly add that the 


writer of such letter was singularly in error as | 
to Alderman Cockin (Sir William Cokayne), | 


who did not die until 20th of same month, as 


evidenced by his Inq. p.m., Funeral Certifi- | 


cate, &e. 

The Robert Johnson of London, grocer, 
second son of Alderman Johnson’s brother, 
and referred to in Visit. Lond., 1633-4, was 
the merchant of that name mentioned under 
‘Vintry Ward’ in my ‘ List of the Principal 
Inhabitants of the City of London, 1640,’ of 
which I have recently completed copious 
annotations from original sources (and com- 
piled from the like sources lists of the five 
wards for which the Returns are now missing, 
if, indeed, they ever existed) for 7 —_— 

. 


PRoNUNCIATION (9 8. viii. 164). 
—In Wiltshire the name of the town of Marl- 
borough (L can answer for upwards of fifty 
years) hasalways been pronounced as “ Moll- 
rough.” The first 7 is ignored, and the 
vowel has a sound rather shorter than the a 
in hall, &c. Is there any right or wrong 
in the pronunciation of place-names ? ¥ 

S. 


5. may or may not be right in his conten- 
tion that the J/arl in Marlborough ought to 
rime to Parl in Parliament. But a visit to 
the little Wiltshire town from which the 
Duke of Marlborough takes his title would 


convince him that usage has made the pro- 
nunciation “ Morlborough” universal, except 
as a rustic solecism. Every boy at Marl- 
borough College, or who ever was at 
Marlborough College, calls his school 
“Morlborough.” I do not think that all 
Marlburians are necessarily what B. calls 
“fine people.” Why the pronunciation 
should be so I cannot explain. The deriva- 
tion of the name of the town is doubtless 
obscure, but I gather from the ‘ History of 
Marlborough College’ that Prof. Earle 
suggests as the origin of “ Marl” the two 
words me'r-leah. Mae'r, being interpreted, 
means a boundary, and /éth or léa is a 
meadow or cattle-run. Jarl therefore 
stands for “the cattle-run on the boundary.” 
The “borough” is beorh or eorg, a hill or 
barrow, and this refers to the curious 
“mound” which is now part of the master’s 
garden at Marlborough College. B. may 
draw his own deductions as to what ought 
to be the pronunciation of Marlborough 
from its etymology. But I can answer for 
the usage. OLD MARLBURIAN, 


Avutuorsnie or ‘THe British 
| (9 S. viii. 99, 158).—Lindamira, the name of 
one of the Bohemian twins, is that also of a 
character in Richard Cumberland’s piece ‘ The 
Box Lobby Challenge,’ played by Miss De 
Camp, afterwards Mrs. Charles Kemble. 
Cumberland (1732-1811), dramatist and 
miscellaneous writer, was the author of 
| upwards of fifty dramatic pieces, the titles 
of which are given by Genest, and conducted 
« paper for a short time in imitation of the 
Joun Hepp. 


Spectator. 


Tue Loncvow (9 §. viii. 144). — Joseph 
Strutt, in his ‘Sports and Pastimes of the 
People of England,’ says :— 

* The length of the bow is not clearly ascertained ; 
those used by the soldiery appear in the manu- 
script drawings to have been as tall, at least, as the 
bearers, agreeable to an ordinance made in the 
tifth year of Edward LV. commanding every man to 
have a bow his own height, and they might, upon 

i the average, be something short of six feet long. 
The arrows used by the English archers at the 
memorable battle of Agincourt were a full yard in 
length Carew, in his ‘Survey of Cornwall,’ says : 
‘The Cornish archers for long shooting used arrows 
a cloth yard long.’ The old and more modern 
ballads of Chevy Chase speak of the arrow as being 
the length of a cloth yard, but some of these 
poetical legends extend to an ell.’ 

St. Christopher was the patron saint of all 
field sports. EverarD Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“Racine” (9 viii. 104, 150).—If there 


were a phonetic bridge between O.H.G. rerza, 
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a line, and race, which I must flatly deny, and | but for members only. I have never seen the 
if the meanings of the words had anything| bread and water in London “ love-feasts,” 
in common, even then the etymology sug-| but have heard middle-aged men who were 
gested must fall to the ground from the|‘‘born Primitives” (they are very proud 
simple consideration that steam engines are | of this)’say that “in the old tines when they 
modern contrivances, and that the technical | were boys” they remembered the bread and 
terms relative to them cannot have been | water. 
derived by modern English engineers from About twenty years ago I was at a 
a period and a language which they did not | Mormon meeting one Sunday in a music- 
know. Their own was fully sufficient for} hall in John Street, Goswell Road ; and at 
their purposes ; they chose “racing” as an | the close of many long and weary discourses, 
excellently suggested comparison for what} one of the mission from Utah crumbled 
they wanted to describe. The engine, when | some bread with rather a dirty hand into a 
working without the check of resisting} plate, poured water into a pewter pot, said 
power, really races like a racehorse; and | what I imagine to have been a prayer over 
with the same simile we say in German “ Die | them, and carried them round to the audience, 
Maschine jagt”; of a heart palpitating| who, however, were not Mormons, these latter 
in an abnormally strong manner, “ Das | keeping all together on the platform. 
Herz jagt.” Besides, as the racing remains I did not gather the exact meaning of the 
the same, whether it occurs in the engines of | ceremony ; indeed, nothing was made plain, 
steamers or stationary engines, why must except that whatever difficulties anybody 
another etymon be looked out for the latter?! had onany conceivable subject would become 
And, again, why an A.-S. one? As to the! clear as daylight once they arrived in Utah. 
derivation of “racing” a grindstone I will IBAGUE, 
venture no surmise. G. Krurcer. | Whena boy I was several times taken to 

Berlin. a Wesleyan “love-feast,” and I have attended 

“Week END” (gth S. viii. 162).—There is at least one since I grew up. The refresh- 
one point about the use of this expression Mets In every case consisted, not of broken 
which requires attention, viz., the ambiguity | bread, but of small round plum-buns and 
of it in some connexions. For example: [| ™US* of water. The buns were not served 
ask my friend in town to come and spend | rend in ladles, but were handed to each 
next week end with me in the country. What | Person present. Hymns were sung and.“ ex- 
does this mean? Is he tocome next Saturday, | PeTiences related, much as in an ordinary 
ov the Saturday after? Can the end of this class - meeting, except that, so far as 
week be “next week end”? This ambiguity remember, nobody was directly asked — 
could perhaps be remedied by putting a testify. - COB. 
hyphen between the two words, forming 
them into one compound substantive. “Next 
week-end” would surely mean the week end 
next arriving, not the end of next week. 

T. Dunnine Roperts. 


ORNAMENTED Lace Sticks (9 S. viii. 164). 
The “ sticks” which Mr. CourTENAY writes 
about are lace bobbins. I have fifty, and 
| some are ornamented after the fashion which 
| he describes ; but the “carvings” have been 
' done on the lathe and by hand jointly. Some 

A Lapte (9 vii. 467 ; viii. 94, 174).— are of ivory, others of bone, and the rest of 
Mr. Ratewirre speaks at the last reference | various kinds of wood, and all of elaborate 
as though “love-feasts” had been given up, | and skilful workmanship. The most striking 
They still continue, inthe Primitive Methodist | ornamentation consists of shallow indenta- 
body at any rate, and are duly marked on| tions of various sizes, coloured black and 
the quarterly “Plan.” This is a paper issued | red. In others the “turnings” are wound 
to members and adherents. On it are set | with “gold” and “silver” wire of great fine- 
forth the different preachers, meetings, &c.,| ness, the ends of the wire being passed 
in the three or four chapels which constitute | through the bobbins for fastening purposes. 
the circuit or station. In some the spans are filled with what 


Condover. 


At a “love-feast” members of class-| appears to be solid metal, and others are 
meetings from all these chapels are, brought | coloured green and red. Several of the 
together under the leadership of the circuit hobbins have lengths of very fine cotton 
minister, and those who are called upon by | wound round the tops, and some are worn 
him to speak or feel moved to do so relate | with much use. They are weighted at the 
their experiences in an orderly manner. They | bottom with rings of old glass beads. The 
are not revival meetings for the unconverted, | workmanship is very fine, and many hours 
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of patient labour must have been spent upon | 
them. On one bobbin is the name “Ann,” 
and on another “Susan,” done in red dots. 
With the set are two bodkins, both finely 
worked, one marked in red and blue dots 
‘Mary Fenemore 1830,” and the other in a 
spiral from bottom to top “Tis hard to part 
from my swethart.” between each word 
are two dots, red and blue. Another interest- 
ing feature of this is that every bobbin and 
the bodkins are “odd ”—no two alike in the 
details of turning, carving, and other orna- 
mentation. Tuos, RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


Lace bobbins as described by Mr. Courtr- 
NAY are used in Bedfordshire and the sur- 
rounding counties. They are about four 
inches long, and have a number of coloured 
glass heads fastened to one end to give them 
the necessary weight. Some are made of 
bone, with names, posies, or ornaments carved 
on them, others of wood, inlaid with wood 
or metal in various patterns. Many of these 
are very old. The Honiton bobbins are, | 
believe, shorter and thicker. E. Mery. 


Napo.eon’s Liprary (9 §. viii. 145, 189). 

-A cutting from the Daily Telegraph, con- 
taining a portion of the review in that paper 
upon Lore Rosebery’s work, says :— 

* He took 800 volumes to Waterloo [sic], includ- 
ing the Bible, Ossian, Homer, Bossuet, and all the 
seventy volumes of Voltaire. The British Govern- 
ment sent him a bill for 1,400/. for books, and the 
sum being unpaid at his death, they sold them 
in London for a few hundred pounds. Napo- 
leon’s marginal notes would have given them pric¢ 
less value to-day. ‘ Had this asset been preset ved 
to the nation,’ says Lord Rosebery, ‘we might have 
been inclined to shut our eyes to its history and 
origin. 

Grorce C. Pracney. 

“ SHOEHORNED ” (9"" §, vii. 289, 395; viii. 48). 

Will some one kindly explain the following 
passage in Thomas Killigrew’s play ‘The 
Parson's Wedding’ (Dodsley’s ‘Plays,’ 1744, 
p. 455) 

* Parson. Death, if 1 suifer this, we shall have 
that damn’d courtier pluck on his shoes with the 
oe smusons. Fine i’ faith! none but the smi all 

evite's brow to plant your shoeing horn-seed in ? 


How now! 
What were “musons,” and who was the 
“small Levite”?> Does “ horn-seed” allude 
to the cuckold’s horns ? 

J. H. MacMrenae. 


Joun Taorrr, Arcurrret (9 §, viii. 101).— 
“Students have been accustomed to give the credit 
of architectural invention to the almost mytho 
logical John of Padua, John Thorpe, Smithson, and 
Havens. Havens and his claim to the Gate of 


Honour at Caius have oe exploded by the 
sotiquntas of Cambridge. For John Thorpe the 
j late Mr. Wyatt Papworth undertook the task of 
eo almost all authentic title to fame, and 
has shorn him of so many supposed attributes, that 
beyond the presumption that the signature John 
Thorpe attached to certain plans in the Soane 
Museum was written by a man bearing that name, 
there is little glory left for his memory. John of 
Padua, if he ever existed, must now be looked on 
as little more than a mason with adash of the clerk 
of the works in his character, and Smithson’s 
credentials are ruthlessly narrowed down to the 
doubtful testimony of an eulogistic tombstone.”— 

"The Understanding of Architecture, EWinhburgh 
Review, April, 1898. 
Joun Henn. 
14, Spring Gardens, 8.W. 


“As WARM AS A BAT” (9% §S, viii. 142).— 
Dr. Brewer (‘ Handbook of Phrase and Fable ’) 
says that in South Staffordshire slaty coal 
which will not barn, but which lies in the 
fire till it becomes red hot, is called “ bat.” 
“As warm as a toast” is still a very common 
saying. Among Bohn’s collection of proverbs 
is “As warm as a mouse in a churn”; and 
“As hot as Mary Palmer” was a proverbial 
simile common during the Stuart period, 
having, it is said, originated in a witty 
circumstance during the Commonwealth, and 
used by Cavaliers to the annoyance of the 
Puritans (see ‘Wine and Walnuts,’ vol. 

p. 62, foot-note). J. MacMicnarn. 


Many years ago I saw a brick put in a fire 
till it was hot, then it was wrapped in several 
folds of an old blanket and put to the feet of 
an invalid in bed. If this was a common 
custom long ago, and if a bat—half a brick-- 
may mean a whole brick, a meaning for the 
phre ise is obvious. Joun MILNE. 

108, Clifton Road, Aberdeen. 


THE Conqueror’s Broruers 
AND SISTERS (9 S. viii. 199).—Orderie Vital 
(bk. vii. che ap. xvi.) calls Harlowen de Burgo 
Herluin de Conteville. This place is Conte- 
ville-sur-Mer, near the mouth of the Risle. 
He states that he married Harleve, and had 
two sons. Mr. Cobbe gives him two sons, 
Odo and Robert, and a daughter named 
Adelaide, who married Eudes de Champagne 
for her first husband. and secondly Lambert, 
Count of Lens. Her daughter Judith married 
Waltheof, Earl of Northumbria. Planché 
says there were two daughters— Emma, who 
became wife to Richard, Viscount of the 
Avranchin, whose son was the Ear] of Chester ; 
and Muriel, who married Eudo de ¢ — or 
al Chapel; but he states in vol. i. (‘Con- 
queror and his Companions’) that heme was 
also a sister of Muriel who became the wife 


of the lord of Ferté Macé, who was called 


Z 
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nephew of Odo in a charter. But he says 
(vol. ii. p. 286) that a Sire de Ferté Mace, either 
Mathias or William, married a sister of Odo, 
and William, his son, was Odo’s nephew. 
He does not know what sister of Odo, or by 
which father, or whether a child of Harleve 
and Herluin. Here lies a doubt which [ have 
been seeking to solve, but at ~ pee I 
am totally in the dark. mB 
Chesterton, Cambs. 


SHAKESPEARE QuERTES (9 8. vii. 388, 494 ; 
viii. 86, 148).—The custom of pinning copies 


(9 8. VIII. Ocr. 5, 1901. 


though we have no German connexions. I 
am utterly ignorant of hall-marks. The tea- 
spoons have four separate marks on the back 
of the bowl — two floriated devices, “RS” 


| with “2” underneath, and “M C” in large 


letters. Can it be that this marks the date 
of 1100? The lower part of the shank is 
handsomely decorated, and includes the figure 
of a stork on both back and front. They 
weigh nearly an ounce each. 

The large spoon is an elaborate specimen. 
The top is a figure of St. Andrew, an inch 
and five eighths high. He grasps a huge club, 


of verses on the pall is a very old one, but | which I have never been able to identify as 


whether it obtained in the days of Sha 


| an attribute of his. In an open alcove, about 


speare I cannot say, The following anecdote | half-way down, is a boy holding an open 


‘ 


in Gunning’s ‘ Reminiscences of Cambridge 
has reference to the custom, and I am obliged 
to refer to it under the above heading, though 
it has no concern whatever with the Swan of 
Avon. 

Speaking of the funeral of Dr. Chevallier, 
Master of St. John’s College (1775-89) in 
1789, Gunning observes : 

“To the pall were pinned (according to_the 
custom of those days) various compositions in Eng 
lish, Greek, and Latin, furnished by the members 
of the Society, expressive of their deep regret. On 
separating Butler asked me and the rest of the 
party to sup at his rooms hone evening. When we 
were all assembled there he told us he had during 
the morning committed a great crime, but whether 
to term it /arceny, felony, or sacrilege he could not 
determine ; he went on to state that, as the c orpse 
entered the ante-chs upel, he had taken advantage 
of the pressure to snatch from the pall several of 
the papers that were attached to it, that he had 
been arranging the m, and would read them to us 
after supper.”—Vol. i. pp. 185-6. 

When Porson was buried in 1808, in the 
chapel of Trinity College, Cambridge, copies 
of Greek iambics were =e on the pall, 
some of which are preserved in his ‘ Life’ by 
J. Selby Watson. Jonn Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


book. There are three angel heads and many 
floral decorations. On the bowl is inscribed 
“St. An—dreas.” There are two separate 
marks on the back of the bowl, “GG” and 
“N.” By a singular coine idence, R. S. are 
my initials and G. G. are those of my wife. 
have no access to A a spoon hook you 
mention. My set of ‘N. & Q, is incomplete 
and does not include = Fourth Series. The 
large spoon weighs fully three ounces. 
DoLLar. 
Wisconsin, U.S. 


Hixnpu CALENDAR AND (9 8. 
viii. 204).—I see in Murray’s ‘ Handbook to 
India,’ first edition, 1891, p. xli, there is some 
information about Hindu festivals, &c. Phere 
are four editions of this book now published 
(Athen., 27 July). J. H. Stocqueler's ‘ Hand- 
book to India, published by W. H. Allen, 
London, 1844, has on p. 1, &c., an article 
on Indian chronology. Some time before 
1888 appeared ‘Indian Eras, &e , by Major- 
General Cunningham, published by Thacker, 
Spink & Co., of Caleutta. I see in Thacker’s 


|‘Indian Directory’ for 1888, on p. 28, a table 
'of Hindu festivals ; thus 12 April, 1888, was 


New Year’s Day in month Boisack, 1295. I 


A Hutt Sayine (9% 8. vii. 445 ; viii. 52,| think I remember seeing in the papers that 


130, 229).—It is nearly twenty-five years 


since I left Hull, and I cannot speak posi- 


tively of what may have been said there in 
that time, but I can assure Mr. WiLutiam 
ANpDREWs that he is too positive. The word 
“twisted,” derived from +” Twiss’s name, 
appeared in print in the Lustern Morning 


News soon after that gentleman’s appoint 
ment. A Hutt Arrorney or 1870. 


ApostLe Spoons (9 vii. 350, 410).—I 


some years ago learned natives in different 
parts of India found on comparing their 
calendars that they had all got different. 
kh. B. B. 

Evectric Licut THE THEATRE 8. 
| viii. 289).—23 September, 1880, is given at 
this reference as the time, and the Teatro 
Paynet, Habaia, as the place, for an early use 
of the electric light for stage effects. An 
earlier instance was asked for, but has not 


have a dozen of Apostle teaspoons, and a/| yet been supplied. So far as the outside of 


large one which we call the sugar spoon. | 
can give no history of them. They have been 
in the family for many years. I have alw: ays 


the theatre is concerned, there was an in- 
stallation at the Gaiety, ‘under the manage- 
ment of Mr. John Hollingshead, in August, 


heard them mentioned as of German origin, | 1878, which strikingly illuminated the 
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Strand ; but it has generally been thought 
that the first theatre to be entirely electrically 
lit in this country, both behind and in front 
of the curtain, was the Savoy, which was 
opened on Monday, 10 October, 1881, when 
the late Mr. D’'Oyly Carte, as its manager, 
demonstrated to the audience from the stage 
the safety of the new illuminant. 
Atrrep F, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Cathedral Church of Ripon. By Cecil Hallett, 
B.A. (Bell & Sons.) 

The Cathedral Church of the Holy Trinity, Dublin 
(Christ Church). By William Butler. (Same 
publishers. ) 

Tue latest addition to Bell’s excellent and rapidly 

augmenting “Cathedral Series” consists of * The 

Cathedral Church of Ripon,’ an excellent account 

of which is given by Mr. Cecil Hallett. Agreeably 

and in a sense commandingly situated, the building, 
especially when seen from the south-east, presents 

a pleasant and picturesque spectacle, marred only 

by the lowness of the central tower and a general 

sense of want of elevation. Years constituting 
practically a lifetime have elapsed since we saw 
this edifice, which has undergone processes of 
restoration all but destructive of its claims to anti- 
quity, and memories of its west front, so rich and 
elaborate in detail, have faded, to be now pleasautly 
revived. The interior contains many interesting 
and remarkable objects, from the north transept— 
one of the best examples of the transition from the 

Norman to the Early English style—to the mise- 

rere stalls, which the visitor must be careful not 

to miss. 

Mr. Butler’s account of Christ Church, Dublin, 
does not belong to the “‘ Cathedral Series,” from 
which it is distinguished by some alterations in the 
cover, and may be held to constitute a series in 
itself. It has, however, special claims on attention, 
since it is, we are told, the only guide-book to the 
diocesan cathedral of Dublin to be obtained in the 
building itself or in the bookshops of the city. It 
is accordingly to be regarded as supplying a want, 
and its compilation has involved much labour. 
Dublin is in the unique position of having two 
Protestant cathedrals, each possessing an ancient 
foundation, Holy Trinity (or Christ Church) and 
St. Patrick. To the former editice Mr. Butler has 
supplied a book attractive and useful alike to the 
archwologist and the casual visitor. At Christ 
Church again the restorer has been busy, and the 
reader would scarcely conjecture from the designs 
of the exterior that the edifice could claim an anti- 
quity so respectable as it possesses, the present 
transepts going back to the twelfth century. The 
work is certain of a welcome, and intending visitors 
to Dublin may be counselled to carry it with them. 


The Euglish Catalogue of Books for 1900. (Sampson 
Low & Co.) 

To the value of ‘The English Catalogue’ we have 

borne frequent testimony. We have now made up 

what is practically a complete set, and tind few 

bibliographical works to which we make so frequent 


reference. The latest part is as welcome as were 
its predecessors. To it are added for the first time 
lists of the principal publishers of the United States 
and of works on angling, fish, and fisheries, which 
supplements the ‘ Bibliotheca Piscatoria’ of Mr. T. 
Satchell, issued in 1883. In the works on angling 
we fail to trace Sir James Ramsay Gibson Maitland’s 
account of his great undertaking at Howietoun, of 
which, through his premature death, one volume 
only appeared in 1887. 


Remarkable Comets. By William Thynne Lynn, 
3A. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

Mr. Lynn’s admirable description of remarkable 

comets was first issued in 1893, and has in eight years 

gone through six editions, a sufficient tribute to 

its merits. The latest edition is thoroughly revised 

and brought up to date. 


The Yorkshire Archeological Journal. Parts LXI. 
and LXII. (Leeds, Whitehead & Son.) 
Tue paper by Mr. William Brown dealing with 
the manor and parish of Ingleby Arncliffe, in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, might in many respects 
serve for a model of what the account of a rural 
parish ought to be. It contains pedigrees of three 
noteworthy families which have been connected 
with the place—Ingram, Colville, and Mauleverer. 
Abundant pains have, it is evident, been devoted 
to the genealogical inquiries of which they are the 
result, and, so far as we have been able to test 
them, they are accurate. The heraldry of the 
families which are from time to time mentioned 
has been carefully worked out, the result being 
that in some instances we find that the arms were 
varied from time to time, at the taste of the bearer. 
This is specially noteworthy in the families of Col- 
ville and St. Quintin. There are some notices from 
parish documents relating to the Armada time that 
are well worthy of attention. They show that even 
in the remote villages of the North preparations 
were made for resisting the invaders. Charges 
occur for arrows and repairing the beacon. Two 
swords cost two shillings each, several daggers 
were bought, and the town artillery and armour 
put in order. We find that the Holy Communion 
was celebrated but three times a year here, but 
after the Gunpowder Plot a fourth day, 5 November, 
was added. ‘The duty of the village constables was 
wide: they had not only to look after criminals 
and suspicious characters, but also to remove the 
wandering poor to their places of settlement, so 
that the parish the constables represented might 
not be unnecessarily burdened. This continued to 
be the practice until the passing of the “* new poor- 
law” in the reign of William IV. Such a duty 
must have been very painful to the constable when 
he chanced to be a humane man. We have heard 
of more than one instance of a poor creature 
dying in the cart which conveyed him from one 
village to another. In 1617 four persons passed 
through the parish who said they had come from 
Jerusalem f they were speaking the truth, one 
would like to know what could have been their 
object in visiting the Holy Land. Pilgrimages 
from a religious motive had ceased in this country 
long before the reign of James l. There are some 
interesting abstracts of Yorkshire briefs, the ori- 
ginals of which are in the British Museum. One of 
these was for relief of sufferers from a hailstorm 
which occurred at Bradford on 24 July, 1768. It 
was accompanied bya great flood, and much damage 
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was done. We wonder if any other record of this 

catastrophe has come down to us. Mr. J. Eyre 
Pep ypleton has communicated interesting notes on 
some of the church bells of the West Riding. The 
paper is illustrated by facsimiles. 


Tur Fortnightly, the cover of which has a mourn: 
ing band, opens with an anonymous article on * Two 
Presidents and the Limits of American Supremacy.’ 
After the eee of sympathy for loss is over 
the article becomes as unreservedly political as the 
* Assassination a Fruit of Socialism’ by which it is 
followed. In * The Popularity of Criticism’ of Mr. 
Nowell Smith we are on safer ground. Mr. Smith 
dwells on the enormous preponderance of gossip in 
literature, by which he appears to mean news- 
papers, the connexion of which with literature 
is not the closest imaginable. The article then dis- 
cusses Prof. Saintsbury and Mr. Lang, the former 
incurring a rap on the knuckles for his affectations 
of style. Against Mr. Smith’s censure we have 
nothing to urge. Weare far, however, from accept. 
ing the theory concerning criticism that “it is a 
form of gossip, or, if the last shred of flippancy is 
to be cast off, a very superior substitute for gossip. 

* Ravenna’ is the subject of an essay, to some extent 
descriptive, by Mr. Harold Spender. The writer 
complains of the neglec : into which this city, which 
“took from Rome the fading glories of the latter 
Empire,” has fallen: ‘‘ Her streets are grass-grown. 
Her churches are empty. The very tourist shrinks 
from her depressed hostelries.” Its associations 
with Theodoric, with Dante (whose tomb it con- 
tains), with Byron, and with the Countess Guiccioli 
are insisted on, and there is a sketch of the melan- 
choly pine woods that now separate it from the 
Adriatic. Miss Elizabeth Lewthw aite has an inter- 
esting and a practic val article on * Women’s Work 
in Western Canada,’ showing for what class of 
female emigrants Western Canada constitutes a 
desirable home.— The frontispiece to the Pall 
Mall consists of a_ reproduction of Nattier’s 
beautiful portrait of Henriette de Bourbou-C onty. 
Following this comes a characteristic * Preeludium,’ 
by Mr. W. E. Henley, which in turn gives place 
to ‘The Kaiser and his Family,’ which is styled 
by the writer, Mr. Charles Lowe, ‘A Study 
in Heredity.’ It is illustrated by portraits by 
». M. Ward, C. R. Leslie, Winterhalter, and 
others, and by an allegorical design by the 
Emperor himself. ‘The Next Pope* supplies a 
series of portraits of the cardinals from whom the 
next Pope will presumably be selected. In this 
we have an account of the famous prop yhecies of 
St. Malachy, in the twelfth century Archbishop 
of Armagh. Mr. Matthew Dunn describes sea 
serpents and shows many monsters of the deep, 
and Mr. Tighe Hopkins gives an interesting account 
of the growth and influence of the great publishing 
house of Tauchnitz. In ‘ Ex-Libris’ Mr. Henley 
treats of the P.R.B., and deals with the recent 
reprint of the Germ. Mr. Quiller-Couch has a 
strange story of ‘The Talking Ships” -A quite 
excellent number of the Cornhi// opens with No. 6 


of ‘The Blackstick Papers,’ by Mrs. Richmond | 


Ritchie. It deals with George Sand in her famous 
residence at Nohaut and her friends of later 
life, including Henri Anne, whose revelations con- 
cerning her are the latest we have received. Mr. 
Quiller-Couch is also at his best in * Laying up the 
Boat.’ It is a Ts peng disc ursive article on the 
pleasures of yach 


| hee Housemaid’ supplies some agreeable letters 
| written by Mrs. Carlyle to a woman she engaged 
as a domestic servant. ‘Cochrane Redivivus’ is 
a spirited and, we suppose, fictitious account of 
cutting out a prize. ‘A Londoner’s Log-Book’ i 
not, pethaps, so brilliant as was last month’s 


instalment, but is humorous and amusing. wee 
Motive of Tr: igedy ’ is based in part upon Dr. W. L. 
Courtney’s ‘Idea of Tr wedy.’ Mr. G. 8. 


writes delightfully on ‘The Persistence of Youth, 
and Mr. E. V. Lucas on ‘ The Cireus.’ Further instal 
ments of Dr. cba gg Tale of the Great Mutiny’ 
and Mr. Stanley J. Weyman’s ‘Count Hannibal’ 
make up one of the best numbers we can recall. ‘The 
Gentleman's gives a series of ‘ Italian Cradle-Songs’ 
from various provinces, compiled by Mr. E. v. 
Vansittart, and recalling the collections of Miss 
R. H. Busk. Miss C limer nson gives ‘Jekylliana,’ 
which are interesting, but of unequal value. Mr. 
Meetkerke writes on ‘The Lyric Poetry of Victor 
Hugo,’ and Dr. Japp on * Mound- Making Birds.’— 
Col. A. L. Paget sends to Lonyman’s the tirst part 
of some profoundly interesting observations of a 
‘Commandant Prisoners of War at Deadwood 
Camp.’ The Rev. John Vaughan writes on * Gil- 
bert White.’ In ‘ At the Signof the Ship’ Mr. Lang 
is discursive and very amusing. Once or twice he 
furnished us with the luxury of a guffaw. Two 
short stories are interesting, though somewhat 
puerile.—In the hands of Mr. Fisher Unwin the 
English Illustrated surpasses itself. The illustra- 
tions to ‘ The Chateaux of Touraine’ are admirable, 
and we gaze with much pleasure at views of Blois, 
Amboise, Crenonceau, Azay-le-Rideau, Chinon, and 
other pleasure houses and places of historic 
inter wishing only for in some respects 
the most picturesyue of all. ‘The Dead Villa es 
of  ~\eammeaal and ‘ Montenegro of To-day’ are 
capital. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spendents must observe the following rules. Let 

each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 

ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, , contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 

munication Duplicate.” 

C. B. (“* Coincidences ”).—There are several refer- 

| ences under this heading in our earliest indexes. 


NOTICE, 
oo communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise 


ments and Business Letters to The Publisher ”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
| Commnnsontions which, for any reason, we do not 


ting or sailing. ‘ Mrs. Carlyle and | print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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BOUK-PLATES 
Just published, Part VII. Vol. IV. Third Series, price 2». Gd. 


GENEALOGICA 


HERALDICA. With Kook Plates of Wilmot, Viscount Lisburne 


For SALE, PRIVATELY, SETS a ¥ [RST and Wilmot. Earl of Lisburne. and Descriptive Account of same by 


EDITIONS — Browning, Byron, Dickens, Grose, Jeffries, Kingsley, 


Lang, Scott, Stevenson, Geo. Wither, &c. No Dealers.—Address M "oe 
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Scarce Pumphicts speciality 


| 1200Ks, RARE and OUT of PRINT, SUPPLIED. 
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including postage 
The Contents of No. XLX. (New Series), now ready, include :— 
The LAST PORTRAIT of MARKIE ANTOINETTE. A Keproduction 
of a hitherto Unpublished Picture. With Notes by E. C. Vansittart. 
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PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House ip 
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own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMEKICAN 
BUUKS 
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l OOKS, MSS., &c.—Messrs. HODGSON & CU., 
Auctioneers of Kooks and Literary Property of every description. 
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'ULLETON’ HERALDIC OFFICE 
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HERALDIC PAINTING AND ENGRAVING 
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“NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, KEVISED and AUGMENTED 
price Sixpence 
ASTRONOMY for the YOUNG. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. FRA 
G. STONEMAN, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C 


Second Edition, price Fourpence 
Beer LESSONS in ASTRONOMY 
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“ Conveys a creat deal of Information without being in any wa) dry 
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‘THE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
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Authors should note that The Leadennall Press, Lic. cannot ve 


responsible for the ioss of MSS, by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
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PYPE-WRITERS 


SOLD, HIKED, AND EXCHANGED. 
EASY TERMS. 


MACHINES REPAIRED 
MS. COPIED. 
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